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REFORM IN SOCIETY. 


QuESTIONS pertaining to man’s temporal well-being, meet us at every 
step in the journey of life, and by their ever present importance almost 
rival those which concern his eternal interests, in their claims upon 
our earnest attention and sober consideration. Nor does this appear 
strange when we consider that human reason is our sole guide in the 
solution of the former, while the doubts and difficulties of the latter, 
may be all dispelled by the life-giving radiance of inspiration. Our 
confidence in the possibility of a faultless adjustment of social relations, 
may well be weakened, when we consider the evils and impediments 
which society has encountered in its progress. Yet there is in this 
case a mean between extravagant expectation and blank indifference— 
for the social fabric has weathered its various vicissitudes, well enough 
to inspire confidence in its general stability, and encourage hope of its 
future improvement. But it has evils incorporated in its very frame- 
work, which at times threaten the downfall of the entire structure. It 
is the part of wisdom, therefore, to enquire into these evils, and if pos- 
sible to provide for them a remedy, even though the agitation of the 
subject may strike alarm into timid and change-dreading minds. 

The unequal distribution of property, between the laborer and capt- 
talist, and the tendency towards a disproportionate increase between 
the number of laborers and the amount of capital, are two fundamental 
evils in the present constitution of society. 

Without attempting to dispute the known advantages, in the various 
relations of life, arising from an accumulation of capital, or to advocate 
any of the leveling theories of the day, it will be profitable to trace 
briefly the results to which society seems tending under the operation 
of these evils, 

_ And first, in prominence, is the fact that social inequality is becom- 
ing greater—that although money is constantly shifting hands, the 
current sets strongest in one direction, and hence that while the rich 
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are growing richer, the poor are sinking still deeper in poverty and 
degradation. It must be evident that any plan by which the demand 
for labor is diminished, whatever advantages it may confer upon the 
capitalist, is at the same time disastrous In its consequences to the la. 
borer. A single invention in machinery may throw out of employment 
thousands who are forced to enter upon some other branch of labor, 
already overstocked. ‘lhe constant development of physical science, 
and its great success in producing economical contrivances, lead us to 
believe that labor in the mechanic arts will suffer a still greater depre. 
ciation. Nor in this department of human activity alone are we to ex- 
pect a diminution in the demand for manual employment. Landholders, 
by resorting to improved methods of cultivation, will deprive of their 
occupation numbers who have hitherto depended upon them for support ; 
and in various branches of industry the operatives must lay aside their 
long-used implements of labor, as each new invention substitutes the 
agencies of nature for the immediate service of human hands. What. 
ever new avenues to employment may be laid open by the operation of 
other causes, it is believed that they will not be found adequate to com- 
pensate for those which improvements in machinery will almost effec- 
tually close. And if we take also into consideration the fact, that pop- 
ulation increases more rapidly among the poor—that there is a constant 
multiplication of new hands to share in the limited supply of labor, 
and of new mouths to be furnished with the means of subsistence, we 
are forced to the conclusion that wages must be still farther diminished, 
and of course the poor must be deprived of nearly all their necessaries, 
and compelled to drag out their lives on the brink of starvation. Nor 
on the other hand, is it any the less capable of demonstration, that un- 
der such a state of things, wealth must inevitably be collected in the 
hands of afew. It is an universal apothegm, founded on a common 
phenomenon of human nature, that the possession of wealth induces 
desire of its increase. It is easy then to see that under the sway of 
this principle, how, when the poor man is forced to surrender the little 
he possesses to satisfy his passing wants, his moneyed neighbor will 
be benefitted at his expense, and thus widen the difference between the 
two great classes of society—the rich and the poor. 

It is true that in our own country, under our more liberal institutions, 
where there is abundant demand for labor, these evils do not appear to 
be apprehended. But in the most prosperous countries of the old 
world, these speculations have become historic facts. A glance at the 
present condition of England, may be useful in showing us what must 
result everywhere under the operation of similar causes. Society in 
that country is a prey to many complicated disorders. ‘The principle 
of competition is there allowed unbounded range and influence. All— 
of every rank in life—of every business and profession—seem actuated 
by one ruling motive,—the desire of growing richer. ‘The manufactu- 
rer strives for the best disposal of his wares, the capitalist for the 
highest interest of his money, and both work against the laborer to re- 
duce his wages ; while the laborer in his turn battles in unequal con- 
flict against the miseries which science and capital heap upon him. 
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This complication of jostling interests, presents indeed a wonderful 
scene of activity and enterprise—has raised the nation to an unexam- 
pled height of prosperity and wealth. But this system of competition 
in its ultimate effects strengthens monopoly. The result has been the 
concentration of capital in the hands of a few, depriving more than half 
of the population of any share in property, and cutting off the laboring 
classes with the bare crumbs of subsistence. ‘Time would fail, to por- 
tray in its true light the destitution of the great mass of the people, 
shut out from the enjoyment of social and moral privileges—condemned 
from their birth to a miserable slavery of mind and body—working on 
in gloomy despair, with no relief in the future, save death itself. When 
no longer able to avoid starvation by the utmost exertions, many throw 
themselves on society for support by the commission of crime. Where 
labor is a drug, and crime is at a premium, the ordinary course of social 
life must be seriously perverted, and no permanent amelioration can be 
expected from any save radical measures, ‘This is not a sweeping 
conclusion, nor can it be called an ultradoctrine. Property as never 
intended to become accumulated for the destruction of the many, even 
if, when thus accumulated, it can be rendered the more productive its 
inviolable sanctity sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
value of human life. Humanity and religion raise their voice above 
the voice of proscription and require the repeal of unequal laws and 
the reconstruction of social institutions. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—the great end and aim of society—have all been invaded, 
and athorough readjustment is loudly demanded. Yiewed in this light 
our subject rises upon us in importance, and forces us to inquire with 
serious intention and calm judgment, what can be done to remedy the 
disorders of our social constitution. 

Many good and wise men, who clearly perceive the condition of our 
present social state—the appalling load of misery, under which com- 
munities are reeling, shrink from the idea of reform. ‘They maintain, 
and not without much truth, that man’s inhumanity to man, his selfishness 
and depravity, is the cause of the vice and oppression which prevail in 
the world, and which bear down with an Atlean weight upon three 
quarters of the human race. ‘ Reforms, therefore, which seek to change 
only the external relations of human existence, in anticipation of per- 
manent amelioration, are but mockeries, and to eflect them, would be 
but to place a new patch upon an old garment, or to whiten over a 
loathsome sepulchre, full of dead men’s bones. For so long as the 
the heart is deceitful, above all things a prolific nest of evil purposes, 
80 long will the world be full of suffering and tyrrany and irreligion, in 
the same old shapes, or new ones seven-fold worse than the former. 
Those who advocate reform and a readjustment of society, distract at- 
tention from the one thing needful, confound the real issues, and lead 
us to imagine that a social reconstruction will usher in the good time 
coming.’ ‘These views accord with our own so far as they go, and af- 
ford us the basis of the conviction that so much evil is not without its 
remedy; and if such remedy there be, as wise men we should seek 
after if haply we may find it. Now moral and physical evil are so 
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connected, that the former is often the consequence of the latter. How 
far, in the providence of God, pain may be employed as @ means of 
moral discipline, we know not,—yet it may be said, in general, take 
away sin and you will diminish suffering ; and so, too, alleviate suffering 
and you will weaken the dominion of sin. ‘Thus, moral improvement 
will generally keep pace with intellectual and social progress. [1 is 
contrary to the ordinary workings of nature, that a man should become 
wise or virtuous, with starvation continually staring him in the face. 
But surround him with outward comforts, give him time and material 
for thought, breathe into him the life of knowledge, then will the claims 
of duty and the intrinsic beauty of moral excellence exert their full 
and legitimate influence upon him, and render him a fit temple for the 
habitation of the divine faculties of the soul. 

We often hear it asserted that the Creator of all things designed this 
world as a storehouse of misery, and ordained physical evil as a ne- 
cessary condition of human existence. from this unauthorized as- 
sumption, it is argued, that every attempt to eradicate evil is a struggling 
against divine power, and must prove of no avail. Such an argument 
might well become the fatalist. It is in effect saying, that because a 
man must die, there is no use of trying to live. ‘True it is, that the 
mixture of good and evil is an essential condition of our being here 
upon earth. We cannot indeed annihilate evil, but then it is our great 
duty to work out the triumph of good over it. Hence, although im- 
provement must ever fall short of perfection, it is not shut up to any 
assignable limit. It is, moreover, a sufficient refutation of this argu- 
ment to say, that although the social condition of the race has, within 
the historical period, undergone many fluctuations, still, on the whole, 
there has been a progress, and however numerous the present 
evils, they are fewer than ever before. Wealth is increasing—the 
arts of life are approaching nearer perfection—wars are less frequent, 
and less bloody—unequal laws are disappearing before enlightened 
legislation, and liberty is mounting the throne of oppression. Man is 
not the chained slave of circumstances ; earnest action, persevering 
effort, may raise him “ superior to his accidents.” 

‘There are many erroneous notions and absurd prejudices existing, 
with regard to the designs of those who contemplate a social ameliora- 
tion. ‘They have been branded as infidels by those who imagine that 
the Bible is a catalogue of positive ordinances and institutions, and 
that anything found therein, must have its counterpart, under any cit- 
cumstances, and in any age. But the scriptures themselves show a 
progress. Ideas not occurring at first, afterward come in plain sight 
before us, and doctrines whose germs are found in the older books, at- 
tain their perfect development in the later writers. Religion is nota 
definite system of rules and conceptions ; it is a principle of life, which 
may, nay must, be manifested under various forms in differerent stages 
of human progress. It is, however, a sufficient answer to such objec: 
tors, and one well suited to their strain of argumentation, to point to 
the description of the primitive church as given by the inspired apostle. 
It will there be seen, that Communism is not always the offspring of 
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infidelity —that good Christians may be Socialists, and that St. Peter 
himself, the ecclesiastical progenitor of so many conservative prelates, 
was a member of an association. 

Others, again, insist upon a preordained inequality between different 
portions of the human race, and will not lifta finger in effort to remove 
the incubus of ignorance and degradation which rests upon their fel- 
jowemen. How much more noble is the course of the truly benevolent 
and philanthropic man, who toils in spite of all discouragements, to 
ameliorate the condition of his fellows' His means may be ill ad- 
vised—his zeal hot—but his hope is glorious. True, his object can- 
not be accomplished in a day ; what ages of partial laws and injustice 
and degradation have effected, it may take ages to remedy; but still 
he lives and works in hope of the time when vice and misery shall be 
the exception, not the rule, and the earth, if not a paradise, shall be at 
least something better than a Pandemonium, And why may he not 
hope! Every change and revolution, however fearful in its immedi- 
ate consequences, has contributed something to roll on the tide of 
moral and physical progression. 


“ Through the ages of the world an increasing purpose runs ; 
And the thoughts of men are widened, in the process of the Suns,” 


In entering upon the consideration of some plans, which may amel- 
orate the present condition of social life, and give a better tendency 
to the increase of wealth and of physical advantages, we are conscious 
of approaching forbidden—we might have said hallowed ground. But 
the whole course of remark has tended to str.p the subject of any 
usurped claim to sanctity. It is not intended in this essay to lay down 
any fixed and definite plan of reform ; such a course would be presump- 
tious. It is enough to have pointed out some of the more glaring 
faults, to have met the most common objections to any change, and to 
have presented in a brighter light, the efforts of those who are engaged 
in the cause of humanity. Still our task would be incomplete, did we 
not offer a few thoughts, which have been suggested in the progress of 
the present examination. 

It must be obvious that inequality, the mother of tyranny, is the fre- 
quent source of many of the evils which affect the human race. At 
its very outset, favored by the natural feelings of the heart, unchecked 
by any positive institutions, it seems to gain ground with every on- 
ward movement of society. Did the passion for the acquisition of 
wealth cease with the attainment of a competency, we could not justly 
complain. But when this cannot satisfy man’s craving desires, and an 
excess is as eagerly sought, then, however honest the means by which 
it may be gained, any farther acquisition is but a robbery of the rights 
of others. 

How, let it now be asked, can the present evil be remedied ? or, as 
this is rather the point, how can the poor be made richer’ We can- 
hot avoid the response, by making the rich poorer. We would depre- 
cale any arrangement that would divide property equally among all ; it 
could not, from the nature of things, endure. It would not avail here 
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to enter into a full discussion of the theory of Communism ; its design 
is evidently good, and it possesses many advantages in equalizing 
property, and rendering man something: better than a mere drudge. 
But it may be questioned whether relief from anxiety and stimulus to 
action is of itself positive gain. He is deprived of a true luxury, who 
knows not the pleasurable excitement of necessary exertion. More. 
over, man’s selfish nature would not allow him to employ that degree of 
effort, for the good of the community, which would be called forth 
his own immediate interests. Individual responsibility shared wi 
hundreds of others, is deprived of its animating influence, and furnishes 
little inducement to labor. Man will become lazy and indifferent un- 
less some direct and pressing motive constantly stimulates him to 
action. Hence, the success of any plan for a community of goods, 
involves a modification of human nature ; and society would not be 
able to endure such a change, until good enough to do without it. The 
best distribution, therefore, is that which is made by each one’s honest 
efforts. It need not here be shown that such a plan will call forth the 
yreatest amount of exertion, and will supply an indication of the ability 
and character of the individual. It will inspire him with the noblest 
aims and lay before him the highest incentives to action. We cannot, 
therefore, agree with those who advocate the subversion of the institu- 
tion of property ; but it requires essential modification that it may be 
more equally enjoyed. Can such an alteration be effected? In all 
cases, a work of necessity is a work of difficulty, and what ought to 
be done, is not always what can be done. We shall endeavor to for- 
tify, by some principles, whatever position we may lay down, so that, 
if the conclusion drawn appear destructive, the fault may not rest with 
us. An examination of the various theories of the right of property, 
from the most highly conservative, down to the most radical, which 
pronounces ‘ property nothing else than theft, would be foreign to our 
purpose. Common justice concedes that, when one has expended 
time and labor in any useful direction, the result of such effort is his 
own. If his exertions have been laid out upon the cultivation of the 
soil, he has the rightful claim to the land, provided he has improved i! 
beyond any ordinary value. But when extensive land-holders, taking 
advantage of the misfortunes of others to increase their possessions, 
add nothing to the fertility of the soil, but only consume its produce and 
reduce the tenantry to poverty, natural justice cries out against such a 
practice as a violation of common rights, if not of common law. If, by 
the operation of legislative enactment, such a result has been brought 
about, it surely must be within the province of the same authority to 
remedy the wrong ithas caused. But this is only a particular instance ; 
we have proceeded upon the ground that the evil prevailed generally, 
and we are to show that the same principle may be applied, with the 
same justice, to society atlarge. ‘The greatest danger to be apprehen- 
ded from the accumulation of wealth, is the power of transmitting it in 
the same family through many generations. It would hardly be just, that 
aman should share his hard-earned gains, with one whose life, perhaps, 
has been worthless; it is no more than right that he should enjoy what be 
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has fairly acquired. But it can be questioned whether he can enjoy, 
or in any way direct its management, after his death. ‘That inheritance 
is no natural right, can be shown from the fact that it has been subject to 
municipal law among all nations, and that the manner of its distribu- 
uon differs among them all. We do not intend to dispute that expedi- 
ency gives an appearance of justice to the right of inheritance, and 
that it is required for many and important objects. Unless the general 
welfare demanded it, we would not propose its abrogation. Taking it 
then in this extreme view, it is thought that some laws could be en- 
acted which would prevent the descent of property in such large mass- 
es, and of course diffuse it more equally among a greater number. 
We are aware that this is a measure, which would meet with little fa- 
vor from all those who are content with things as they are ; but stern 
necessity must overcome the prejudices and cherished associations 
which cling to the customs and institutions of our fathers. 

The right to live is paramount to all others, and whatever is destruc- 
tive of human life, must be itself destroyed. “If the ox is wont to 
push with his horn, and goreth a man or woman, then shall the ox be 
stoned.” 

But reform is not to be effected solely by legislation upon capital. 
Without labor, capital is useless ; constituting the great source of na- 
tional and individual prosperity ; forming the great duty, and rightly 
considered the highest enjoyment of our lives ; labor has not received 
that attention which its importance demands. As it is a debt due from 
every citizen to society, so it is incumbent on society to protect it, 
and afford it all encouragement ; while idleness should be treated as a 
constant cause of immorality and crime. It was doubtless the inten- 
tion of Providence, that labor should be attractive in itself, and that it 
should be stimulated by prospects of reward. It 1s impious to imagine 
thatthe Deity has endowed us with minds and capacities fitted for ac- 
ton, has provided us with all the materials in nature for the exercise of 
industry, and yet has denied us any plan by which organization can be 
effected, so that its operation can be for the good of all. If you can 
brighten the prospects of the laborer, give him to hope that he may at- 
tain a standing in society, assure him that no legal impossibilities ex- 
ist to prevent his becoming something more than a slave, provide, if 
necessary, some organized plan of industry, and you nerve his arm for 
greater efforts, you strengthen his heart with noble purposes, and 
awaken in him an indomitable energy. Such feelings he can never 
experience, if he believes that a favored few are to be the recipients of 
heaven’s blessings ; that his doom is irrevocably fixed from the mo- 
ment of his birth. No: man was never made to be a mere machine, 
working out another’s will, knowing no mind of his own; if so, then 
all his mental powers, his sense of the beautiful in the outward and in- 
ward world, and his sublime destiny, are all in vain. 

But the social system has an inner life which demands consideration 
equally with its outward frame. For it is a mistaken, although a com- 
mon notion, that states and corporations have no moral responsibilites. 

lat communities and governments have no soul—that they are desti- 
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tute of independent s itality —that they are mere economizing machines, 
convenient for levying armies and building navies, and in short, stand 
in the same relation to men as horses and steam-engines—are ideas 
which cannot fail to exert the most destructive influence upon the 
moral growth and even upon the physical progress of = If gov. 
ernments are administered on principles of the lowest selfishness, how 
can they contribute to the moral elevation of the governed? If states. 
men make the possession of land or power or money the sole object of 
their deliberations, how can we hope that the people will not catch the 
tone of their legislators and regard material interest as the great inter- 
est of life! Little need be expected of a state when this doctrine of polit- 
ical indifference takes root and thrives, for it will utterly preclude that 
enlightened and vigorous application of governmental measures which 
alone can remedy our social evils. Even on the lowest possible 
grounds, the material interests of man are so closely interwoven with 
the interests of his intellectual and moral nature that it is impossible to 
legislate for the former without exerting some influence over the latter. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd than to make laws for man asa 
mere consumer of pork and corn, without any reference to his higher 
wants. Mere mechanism can never put life into an automaton ; and 
mechanical statesmanship can never animate or rouse into harmonious 
action the social system. When this truth is fully recognized, then and 
then only will political corporations begin to possess real vitality—to 
have that inner life, so necessary to the happiness of the individual— 
and the individual that moral elevation so indispensable to the stability 
and perfection of the community. 

When education shall have exerted her rightful influence in inform- 
ing, instructing, and developing the mighty faculties of the human 
mind, and in raising it above brute and mechanical force ; when Relig- 
ion shall have accomplished her mission on earth, in regenerating the 
heart, subduing the soul, and fitting it for its high and immortal dest- 
ny; then ‘ Justice will return to earth again,’ Right shall achieve its 
victory over Might, and the sublime legislation of the Gospel, embracing 
all in its peaceful sway, will present the solution of a once difficult 
problem ; a perfect Society, 


MYSTERY. 


Ir is fabled that there once was an age—a golden age—when me? 
held familar intercourse with the gods. Admitted thus to the inti™ 
cy of the celestials, they shared their enjoyments and their knowleds* 
But, alas! mortals have long since fallen from such goodly compa" 
ionship, and are left to plod their way alone. ‘To follow out the my 
man has ever since been uneasy and dissatisfied ; craving after happ* 
hess ; aspiring to knowledge—in short, left with all his former capac’ 
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ties and desires in full play—and tormented by his inability to reach 
the fountain from which these may be filled and gratified. — 

He is not, however, left altogether without a witness to the native 
nobility of his nature. He is endowed richly above all other orders 
of beings which share with him his heritage of earth. These endow- 
ments enable him to seek and to find knowledge, and enjoyment fol- 
lowing in its train. He has Intuition, which unfolds to him by the 
light of its own inspiration many and important truths. He has Rea- 
son, which claims no less a province than the universe. He has Sen- 
ses which imprint upon his mind the myriad forms and modifications 
of the outer world. He has also Revelation, on which to depend for 
matters beyond the ken of his own unaided powers. 

But let us see whether his position is altogether secure even with 
all these aids and attributes. 

Intuition is god-like ; but as it now stands in the discussions of meta- 
physicians, its jurisdiction is by no means clearly defined, and we are 
fain to adinit, though sorry to believe, that it is no more infallible than 
instinct. 

Without wishing to impeach Revelation—nay, even deeming it 
exalted by the consideration—we claim that it is reasonable ; it is also 
commended to our reason by unmistakable attestations of Divine 
authority, or we might well distrust it. ‘The Senses, then, and Reason, 
are left as our instructors in truth, or at least, as the censors of almost 
everything which wears its outward seeming. But are these always, 
and in all circumstances, reliable? The failings of the Senses are too 
much a matter of notoriety—too much marked and felt by all, to need 
more than a passing remark. They are indeed avenues of beauty and 
harmony and enjoyment—the only known connection between mind 
within and the world without—and apart from them we can only con- 
ceive of man as a mere isolation—a hopeless prisoner in a dreary cell, 
ora condemned captive chained to a heavy, lifeless clod. But he is 
also often deceived, disappointed and tortured, by senses delicate or 
impaired, or imposed upon by real appearances, or by his own involun- 
tary vagaries. But despairing of these, even in their perfection, as 
thoroughly reliable—and aware that there are numberless subjects of 
which they can take no cognizance whatever—we turn to reason and 
depend on this for security. Yet what is it’? A thing, itis true, of 
might and scope and eternity—but who is not conscious that its power 
is not infallible—its scope is after all limited—and its eternity is a 
mystery’ Even where we most trust it, it sometimes deceives —where 
its teachings seem most clear, it may mislead. The keenness of pe - 
fect senses, and the grasp of the most potent reason may then be eluded. 

Life, from its dawn to its sunset, is haunted by mystery, which 
hints of things unknown, untried, above and beyond us—hidden in pre- 
ceding and fast-following darkness. ‘The hundred eyes of an Argus 
are blind to perceive, the hundred arms of a Briareus are incompetent 
0 retain, its flickering and ever-retreating form. Truth revealed and 
made evident, comes down upon the mind through science, nature, and 

senses, like sunlight on the earth through the clear atmosphere. 

TOL. xtv. 32 
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But the media and mirrors of truth are too often discolored, clouded, oy 
dimmed ; and the light in vain essays to penetrate—or it shines through, 
but is warped and distorted by its contact with these base alloys of 
earth. 

Mystery is the semblance of truth; or truth not yet fully unfolded, 
realized, and appreciated. Like the fabled statue of Memnon it stands 
mute and motionless, awaiting the day-dawn—when this appears, jt 
discourses music sweet. Itis the semblance of truth—for it is no up. 
real or unusual thing for the mind to be imposed upon by grave decep- 
tion, wearing this guise, and coming in such form as to command be- 
lief, while it defies explanation ; or it is truth undeveloped—for the 
thousand enigmas of life, which puzzle reason, give way, in part, be- 
fore the progress of mind; and many which lie hidden beyond the 
reach of mortal penetration, we hope to comprehend in another and a 
higher state of being. 

It is the prerogative of Psychology and Philosophy to elucidate 
many of these—our aspirations rise no higher than to establish our 
definition by reference to universal facts, and universal consciousness. 

Look then at the mind, of which we mortals are so proud—which 
we profess to locate and analyze, and bring under distinct classes of 
feelings, actions and attributes ; writing whole volumes of argument to 
reveal itto itself. What do we know of its dawn, its essence, its 
union with matter, and its destiny’ We can speak of its attributes 
and acts—itself, more impalpable than the shadow of a shade, evades 
our grasp. If this is true of mind in general, it is equally so of the 
whole round of feelings—the whole inner constitution of man. Yet in 
this province of thought, what giant wind-mills have metaphysicians 
eagerly built up, which others have, in turn, as valiantly essayed to de- 
molish! ‘The dreamer by night orby day, often sees a fairy palace on the 
clouds. ‘There, with seemly foundation, with perfect symmetry of 
form and grace of proportion, with pillar and capital and dome, 1 
stands ; a thing of light and beauty, consummate and peerless! The 
ideal perfection of art has put on the form of reality ; paradise is now 
no longer a mere speculation. But alas, the dream is past, and the 
palace has vanished leaving not a trace behind. The reality all re- 
mains, but the fairy palace was only a castle in the air. There re- 
mains the dim moon-light and the cloud. So our theories of mind, 
intangible and mysterious as it is and must ever be, develop themselres 
full often into mere moonshine or cloudy obscurity. 

Imagination, ethereal and godlike, has left with us many marvelous 
and mighty creations. With equal facility it roams through all time, all 
space, allthought; it creates and adorns and peoples worlds of its own. It 
plants itself upon the outskirts of creation, and surveys “ the realms of 
chaos and dark night” beyond. It lives and speaks in painting and 
sculpture, in music and poetry. Its creations find their way into the te- 
ligious creeds of the barbarian, and cluster thick around all unhallowed 
forms of worship. It thus appears before us, a something in our ne 
ture almost beyond us, and not altogether under our control; as 
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attribute which allies man closely to a superior world. Who for us, 
will search and find out its home, and account for its wonders ? 

Mark out for us now the path of genius threading its way to hights 
where giddy reason falters and stops, bewildered and almost blinded. 
We may trace it if it has left behind the successive marks of its pro- 
gress ; but how it should have discovered those steps we cannot know. 
It stands raised high above the common conceptions of men ; its path, 
like the hghtning’s, may for a moment be seen ; but we know it mainly 
by its works. It overturns and tears in pieces; again it builds up and 
beautifies, not by minute and long protracted operations, as of the coral 
insect, but rather like an impulse of creative power, launching a world 
into existence in a single day. Often it seems a peculiar development 
of power In one direction and impotency in ey ery other—of giant mind 
allied to idiocy ; often its light flashes forth brightly and then disap- 
pears; or yet again itis perpetually resplendent. If aught in man 
seems superhuman it Is this, beyond rule and art—sometimes a thing 
of madness even; yet original, native and undying in its nature and 
its works, which stand like monuments Cyclopean of another race. 

| have said Imagination wanders through all time; but what mind 
can grasp, What imagination fathom eternity’ It is a never-beginning, 
never-ending mystery, in whose mazes he who seeks to wander will find 
himself lost, without a landmark to guide him beyond the measure of 
time 

But when our wanderer wearies of eternity, let him explore space, 
and bring within the compass of his conceptions this other endless, 
boundless, trackless infinity. Rove as we may from the bounds of 
mortal sight—abstract as we will our narrow ideas to enclose the 
boundless—we shall continually find ourselves involved in the absurdity 
of ascribing to it centre, direction, and extent. Perhaps the assertion 
is not too hazardous, that the human mind 1s incapable of gaining any 
adequate notion of that which is without beginning or end. 

In this connection it may not be irreverent to speak of the Deity and 
his attributes. “ Who can by searching find him out?” He is and 
ever must be a mystery. Can the finite measure the infinite’ Can 
an imperfect creature of a day comprehend perfection eternal? ‘Then 
were God no longer God, and man would have at last found the vir- 
tues of the tree of knowledge. 

Our Religion is mysterious from its very nature. It establishes the 
idea and the claims of a power superior and independent. 

What is Life? We perceive it, feel it, are constantly in the midst 
of it. But that latent spark which glows within the humblest mani- 
festation of organized existence 1s one of the secrets of great nature, 
which the closest analysis, and the profoundest research have failed to 
discover. Whence does this vital energy arise ; how is it sustained ; 
and when it draws near its final exit, who will withdraw the black 
drapery of death, and show us its departure and destiny! ‘The mys- 
tery of life is buried in the tomb, but even from out that dark and 
silent abode, a voice whispers of a mysterious resurrection. ‘The vital 
current runs its labyrinthine round ; the breath comes and goes, and 
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finally goes not to return; yet these are only outward, visible marks of 
life and death. ‘The realities are, as they ever were, beyond our ken, 

Many phenomena in the mental and material world are mysterious— 
some by their very nature and necessarily, others by the confounding 
of fact and idea. Unusual appearances, remarkable coincidences, pre. 
tended sciences, indeed all call in the aid of imperfect senses, fallible 
reason, and wild imagination. In the language of another. “ The 
eye of modern philosophy may wink atthe wisdom of occult sciences ; 
and sorcerers and magicians, necromancers and Rosicrucians, cabalists 
and conjurers, astrologers and soothsayers ; Philomaths, Druids, 
wizards, witches and warlocks, and sybils and gypsies may, be, in its 
estimation, a mere legion of cyphers. Yet faith hath been long and 
firmly lavished on the art of divination by the learned and mighty men 
in all ages.” Men need not believe in witches, black white and gray— 
need not become disciples of Faust and Friar Bacon ; but they will 
look for, and believe in, the supernatural—will love and hold to the 
marvellous. And why not’? They find themselves under the control 
of circumstances and influences, independent of themselves, which 
they can neither foresee, avoid, nor avert. ‘There are apparitions of 
mental and material phenomena, which command the testimony of 
sound reason and unimpaired senses, even against the will of their 
possessors,—which cannot be an unmeaning phantasy to delude and 
bewilder. 


“There are things, related simply, soberly, and with great show of . 


evidence, which the ingenuous mind cannot dismiss with either a 
smile or a sneer, which the man of science can neither explain nor 
explain away—which the philosopher can no more deduce from his 
ideas than he can assimilate them with his system.” 

Who will then speak lightly of the “ mysteries of Hecate and the 
night.” Who dare the encounter with “ Gorgons, Hydras and Chi- 
meras dire,” in the shape of Somnambulism, Mesmerism, and Sweden- 
borgianism, to go no farther? Beware. The three Sybilline tables 
might have been nine, had not the prudence and incredulity of the Em- 
peror sent six to the flames. The surviving three were esteemed 
priceless. 

But if we turn from occult to real science, mystery is stil] with us. 
Firmly and steadily has science held on its way, making the mysteries 
of the past the principles of the present—evolving order from confusion, 
simplicity from intricacy, light from darkness. But take any one of 
these sciences and follow it to its ultimate bearings, even if all before 
is clear, and you will come to a point where research is vain ; you 
arrive atan element which no analysis can simplify ; an agent whose 
power you can estimate and wield but can perceive by no sense ; a0 
attribute or a power, apparent in its workings, but in its essence im 
palpable—admitting of no solution but the direct fiat of Almighty power. 
What then is science? In its dawn and its perfection, a mystery. 

We have but entered on the arcana of nature. But in view of these, 
how, where do we stand in respect to universal truth and universal 
knowledge? On what is the pride of human reason grounded? Where 
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is the boasted empire of mind? It is founded on the unknown ; this 
realm, if it is one of light, has more of darkness and obscurity ; and 
over how small a portion even of this extends this vaunted sway ! 

Confess then, giant man, that you are a very pigmy ; your strength 
is impotence, your wisdom is folly, when judged by a standard exalt- 
ed to the realities of things. I have before touched upon the love of 
mystery. Perhaps we are not well aware how strong a hold this has 
on the mind. From the known and the common, we are ever eagerly 
extending our desires and hopes to the unknown and the strange. 

The excess of this makes the visionary and the fanatic—it fills life 
with doubt, distrust, fear, and imaginary terrors—it keeps men “all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” 

But in its proper measure, it makes him dissatisfied with present at- 
taniments—aspiring to closer communion with truth—ever on the alert— 
grasping at the ideal—in love with imagination ; “ while in the world, 
above it.” It turns the mind from the fickleness and weakness of cre- 
dulity, as well as the dogged immobility of scepticism, to the greatest 
of all mysteries, and at the same time the key to all beneath it—an 
Almighty power. ’ 


THE EXILE OF CICERO. 


The mournful episode in the life of the Roman orator, to which 
we shall confine our attention, must properly date its origin at the 
profanation of the mysteries of the Bona Dea by the young nobleman, 
Clodius. When this smooth-faced and audacious villain was brought 
to trial, he attempted to save himself by proving an alibi ; but was con- 
fronted by the unimpeachable testimony of Cicero. But in that degen- 
erate age, bribery was amply sufficient ™ rectify the failures of impu- 
dence and falsehood, and Clodius escaped ; while Cicero, shocked at the 
scenes he had beheld, and stung by some sarcastic allusions of Clo- 
dius, attacked the latter in the Senate with his own vehement denun- 
cations. [tis true, he had condescended to chastise one unworthy 
of his serious notice—but alas! he had condescended to strike the 
snake, which, recoiling from the blow, at first withdrew, and then rap- 
idly wreathed, in covert pursuit, its cold and noiseless folds, till its 
envenomed fangs were sunk in its unsuspecting victim. Clodius de- 
parted as quaestor into Sicily, deceitfully dropping, before he sailed, 
his design of standing for the edileship on his return. But when he 
returned, there was no word about the adileship—he must be a tribune 
of the Roman people. Revenge is sweet, and the haughty patrician 
formally disowns his birth and its prerogatives, and descends to the 
populace on his errand of malice. On the last day of his tribuneship, 
after a few artful preliminary measures, he proposed a bill interdicting 
from fire and water any one who should be found to have put a Roman 
citizen to death untried. This was a forced revival of the Sempro- 
tian, which was itself a revival of the Porcian, law. Cicero knew 
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at once that he was the object of the bill, ostensibly for the part he 
had taken in punishing Cethegus and the other accomplices of Cata. 
line. He received the blow like one distracted. He, who for years 
had swaved the Roman councils with his divine oratory—who had 
filled every office of the Republic as soon as his age would allow, and 
in them all had been so clear that, like Duncan's, “ his virtues might 
lead like angels trumpet-tongued” in his behalf—who had been 
paited with universal acclamation the Savior or nis Country—was 
now reduced to the plight of a criminal, and that, too, for his conduct 
in that crowning act of his life. ‘The savior had become the unpitied 
outcast--hisses and insults had suddenly succeeded congratulations 
and solemn thanks. Uterly helpless himself, he must apply to his 
powerful friends; Cesar, he has offended hy rejecting his good offi. 
ces—but Pompey, obligated by the effective service of his eloquence 
and his friendship, has given him the strongest assurances of assistance 
in case of danger. To Pompey he flies-—but the promised friend 
roved as cold and unfeeling as his statue which was afterwards stained 
“ the blood of his rival. As it becomes the criminal, Cicero now 
puts on robes of mourning and is accompanied through the streets by 
a weeping retinue of friends from the most honorable families in Rome, 
Here we cannot but question a complaint of all biographers, even 
the most partial to Cicero. He should not, say they, have assumed the 
character of a criminal tll proved such; he should have boldly met 
his enemies, demanded specific charges, and defended his own conduct. 
Thus, certainly, and with complete success did Epaminondas, when 
on his return from the campaign against Sparta, he was accused of 
staying beyond his legal time. But Cicero was not Epaminondas, 
He had nothing of that flashing eye, that dauntless soul, that unfailing 
self-confidence, inborn, but nourished amid gigantic enterprises, which 
characterized the ‘Theban. Before senators and judges his eloquence 
had accomplished wonders, but when he attempted to deal in action 
with Caesar and Pompey, he was buta child to those consummate 
masters of men. But both of these chiefs of the triumvirate, with an 
eye to their respective interests, were now bent upon his humiliation. 
Again, this was no time to rely on argument; when his enemy was 
as powerful as he was unscrupulous—when the laws were daily out- 
raged—-when every judge had his price, and every senator beheld the 
sword of a gladiator before him. Justice and faith and wisdom had 
long since fled, and it was no time for him to tarry who had embodied 
these most signally in his private and public life. He, therefore, deter- 
mined upon an immediate withdrawal. But the heart of the patriot 
was still mindful of its duties. Taking a statue of Minerva, which he 
had long kept in his house with peculiar devotion, he carried it to the 
Capitol and dedicated it with the inscription, “ To Minerva the pro 
tectress of Rome.” At midnight, he left the degenerate and unthankful 
city, and pursued his way finally to Macedonia. 
Clodius soon enacted a law forbidding his return—he destroyed his 
beautiful villas at Tusculum and Formiw—demolished his splendid 
house on the Palatine and consecrated the ground to the goddess of 
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Liberty, whom with characteristic piety, he represented in a statue of a 
Tanagrwan harlot, 

But, meanwhile, how fared Cicero, with his mind so searching and 
healthful that in everything he could find materials for pleasing and 
ennobling speculation-—with his rich and varied stores of knowledge— 
with his boasted philosophy which he had culled from every system— 
with his consciousness of innocence in his own heart and of undying 
remembrance among men? Did he affect the Epicurean and yield 
to oblivious pleasures, or did he meet the events of his exile with 
Swic indifference, ordid he assume the manly garb of that Eclectic 
with its judiciously interwoven texture of firmness and feeling? His 
letters at this period contain the melancholy answer—his letters, filled 
with the most childish complaints, the most unfounded suspicions of 
his best friends, the most pitiable, almost contempuble, groanings of 
wounded vanity. 

But, at length, affairs began to assume a different and more pleasing 
face. Clodius began to reap general odium and detestation ; Caesar and 
Pompey thought Cicero had sufficiently learned his own weakness, and 
were, besides, beginning to be troubled with Clodius; the Senate was 
clamorous for his return, declaring that, until that event, it would trans- 
act no business whatever ; and more than all, the citizens throughout the 
whole of Italy, who had been saved from ruin by his vigilance, and 
continually blessed by the impartial discharge of all his official duties, 
and whose transcendent eloquence still rung in their ears, wholly gave 
themselves up to the work of procuring his return. And, notwith- 
standing the mobs and affrays which Clodius excited, he was recalled 
by the almost unanimous votes of the comitia centuriata. And now 
the illustrious fugitive again sets foot in lialy—but the wheel of for- 
tune has made a half-revolution. Every city is emulous to do him the 
greatest honors, deputies come from every quarter laden with con- 
gratulations and gilts, the people crowd the way eager to testify their 
svinpathy, their joy, and their resolutions to guard lis welfare in the 
future. Everything bespeaks a triumph—but the glorious, bloodless 
triumph of excellence and desert—that spontaneous tribute to exalted 
worth and patriotic deeds, which man, however sunken and degraded, 
can never entirely withhold. 

On three points, this brief history dispenses a clear and conclusive 
light. 

ln the first place, we cannot avoid observing the complete degener- 
acy of the Roman republic. ‘The supremacy of law, for which Rome 
had ever been justly celebrated, was now utterly unknown. That most 
critical period in the state’s existence, the time of Cataline’s conspira- 
cy, had been wholly forgotten, and the services of a life devoted to 
the country were remembered only to be despised And -hough 
twenty thousand young men of the knights and the nobility are said to 
have put on mourning for Cicero, yet Clodius and his band of assas- 
sins held undisputed sway over the most sacred rights of citizens, 
over the hitherto unquestioned laws, and over the holiest institutions of * 


religion. We may now fully justify the striking phraseology of Miche- 
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let, who, when speaking of the only ties which then bound the citi. 
zens together, says: “ Liberty was not thought of; it had long per- 
ished : but property was in danger!” — nels 

Again, in the conduct of Cicero during his exile, we get at the true 
nature of the man, His childish vacillation, and his more than child. 
ish complaints and repinings, excite our unqualified censure and con. 
tempt, unless we look at the original structure of his mind. He was 
an orator; all the delicate sensibilities of human nature were strong 
in him to the utmost tension. He had not the coarse egotism of a 
Cromwell or a Napoleon to sustain him in reverses. He who had so 
feelingly portrayed the miseries of misfortune in others, might surely 
be overwhelmed with them, when they came upon his own person so 
thick and undeserved. It was not his vanity only that could be wound. 
ed ; see him wandering on the brink of despair at the death of his be. 
loved daughter, and be generous to the mind that dwelt in the exercise 
of the affections, in the offices of love. If, with his mental endowments 
and his knowledge, he was feeble and unworthy in action, compare 
him with Lord Bacon. ‘The only difference you shall find, will be be- 
tween the weakness of the former and the meanness of the latter. 

But the efforts which all the citizens of Italy made for his recall, 
and the hearty demonstrations which graced his triumphal return, fur- 
nish decisive testimony to the purity and ability of his public career. 
No intriguing leader, no temporising politician, no merely eloquent spea- 
ker could have so touched the heart of the whole Italian people. It was 
the recollection of the mild and active magistrate, the incorruptible 


judge, the vigilant and accomplished statesman, the orator pleading in 
glorious power for the injured and the oppressed, that rushed into their 
souls and nerved them to action in his behalf. And well it might be 
so; for he was the grandest actor in the closing scene of the Roman 
Republic ; and has come down to our age as, perhaps the most enlight- 
ened, pure, and amiable man of the whole heathen world. 


THE TRANSIENT NATURE OF GOVERNMENTS. 


Lire, from the first moment of our existence to the last effort of de- 
parting reason, is an experience of change. As with individuals, so 
with nations. ‘The history of their life is but a record of changes— 
changes in manners, customs, forms, and laws—a record in short of 
experiments in the science of government. ‘Trial and failure, often 
repeated, are necessary to secure even an advance toward that perfec- 
tion whither all things seem constantly tending. Progress is, evident- 
mf a law of our nature, and hence change affects all the works of man. 
The government that yesterday seemed destined to immortality, 1 
which millions, perchance, yielded a cheerful and ready obedience, 
to-day has tottered and fallen and lies before us a splendid ruin. 

In perfect accordance with this fact, there has always been in the 
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minds of the people of all governments a prevalent notion that the 
particular one: under which they lived, was of a transient nature. 
There has existed in their minds a sort of ideal perfection, to which 
their thoughts were directed, and for the attainment of which, they 
made greater or less effort. . 

There was a time, for instance, when the English government 
seemed to rest on a sure and permanent base, secure alike against in- 
ternal commotion and external violence—a time when it seemed to 
have almost reached the pinnacle of perfection, soon to be the model 
government of the world. 

But it was not immortal. Leprous spots, sure tokens of disease, 
deep-rooted in her political system, soon manifested themselves, and 
of existing forms it was soon said—* Jlium fuit.” 

So has it been with France and Austria. Just at the moment when 
they thought themselves secure in their power, a principle of disor- 
ganization appeared—a young France and a young Austria, so to speak, 
sprang full-panoplied from the Jupiter of their strength, ready to de- 
molish and destroy the antiquated and artificial forms under which the 
people had so long groaned, and eager to uproot the social and politi- 
cal preyudices fatal to what was then considered human rights. 

But to be more particular. In this age of wonderful revolutions, 
when every form of government in the old world appears to be chang- 
ing—passing either into oblivion, or melting into new systems; when 
spirital and temporal power are, at last, divorced and infallibility dis- 
owned—we, Americans, widely separated from them all, are wont to 
regard ourselves with pride and self-gratulation. 

There are not wanting those among us, who attribute these tempes- 
tuous times to the direct and powerful influence of our institutions ; and 
boasts are not only frequent, but expressed in unqualified terms, of the 
permanence of our government and of the universal applicability of our 
republican institutions. ‘They imagine that, because the frame of gov- 
ernment has worked admirably in our state of society for more than 
half a century, therefore it is adapted to all states of society. 

The subject, then, naturally resolves itself into this questien—/s 
possible that any one form of government should so endure’ | think not 
—First, from the condition and character of the human mind—it is pro- 
gressive, and therefore changing. 

We may argue this from its nature, and from the probabilities of the 
case. ‘The mind is a “simple, indivisible, spiritual being,” endowed 
with faculties of perception, thought and reason, and possessed of an 
almost infinite variety of other attributes, or faculties, implanted in it 
lor the wisest and most beneficial purposes. . 

The action of these faculties produces, as all know, a corresponding 
effect upon our bodily argans giving rise to the varied language of the 
features and the lips. Moreover, we are so constituted that these ex- 
ternal signs, these representatives of the inward emotions, have a re- 


+> aeee and enkindle within us the feelings which gave them 
dirth. 


Not only so, but we find these principles differently modified in dif- 
VOL. XIV. 33 
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ferent persons and associated in every variety of combination, thus 
ducing peculiarities of temperament and disposition, and varieties of 
moral and intellectual character. 

These faculties are not bestowed upon us in their full strength and 
vigor. Man, in consequence of his being made to live in a body, lives 
in intimate union with nature. He feels and responds to every change 
in the atmosphere that surrounds him. As nature advances in her own 
organization, so does he advance in his: and this advance in his bodily 
organization is reproduced in his moral and intellectual phenomena. 

Progress is the law of the rational universe—and it is not probable 
that the soul, the offspring of the Deity, should be the passive recipi- 
ent of the blessings of his hand. ‘That, surely, were unworthy of Om. 
nipotence. 

Earth, air, and sky—all the universe of God, so far as we have any 
knowledge, is full of life, activity and progress, and it is not probable 
that man, with the faculties and capacities to investigate and enjoy, 
should be debarred the nameless pleasures and delicious joys of ac- 
tivity and progress, and of reaching forward to the ideal perfection 
which God has implanted in his soul. Had the Creator placed man at 
once on the pinnacle of perfection, he would not, surely, have mocked 
us with hopes and desires, and restless longings after the invisible and 
unattained. 

We find it, however, to be true, in fact, that the mind is ever on the 
wing in pursuit of new acquirements—new objects—higher degrees of 
pleasure. If gratified for the moment, it soon becomes sated, and seeks 
for more exquisite enjoyment. 

However high he may attain in any department of knowledge, man 
sees hights yet above him, which his spirit pants to scale, and if he 
reaches these, others, higher still, meet his gaze and arouse his latent 
energies. 

The fact, then, that the soul feels itself capable of making perpetual 
progress, is an unanswerable proof that its nature is progressive—and 
the possession of its various faculties and capacities is, on any other 
ground, inexplicable and absurd. 

Such being its nature, the thoughts, the knowledge of one geners- 
tion must inevitably lead to new knowledge and different thoughts in 
the next. And this has always been the case. 

We can see it in the meaning of terms—terms used in mental and 
moral philosophy—-terms in science and the arts—terms in politics 
and religion. We can see it in the assent to truths in all the depatt- 
ments of literature and science—and in the habits of public thought 
which have been undergoing a perpetual modification in relation © 
every subject that concerns human hearts and human actions. 

Numerous instances in proof of each of these points will readily sug- 
gest themselves to every one, and hence we are fully justified in con- 
cluding there will be similar changes and variations while the world 
stands. 

And we bazard nothing in saying that, make a government as pe 
fect as you please—perfect in all its parts and relations—guided by 
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perfect wisdom—upheld by perfect laws, and these laws perfectly exe- 
cuted—-still, so long as human nature remains the same—and the mind 
retains its present characteristics, there would be the same uneasiness— 
the same desire for change. For, the more perfect the government, 
the greater would be the reflex influence, and thus, its very perfection 
would tend to a higher development of mind, which, by its own laws, 
as we have seen, seeks ever after progress, and gains strength corres- 
ponding to the progression. 

Having shown that it is not possible for any form of government to 
be universally applicable, from the changing condition and progressive 
character of the human mind ; | proceed in the next place to adduce a 
farther proof from the fact that, Government is the product of the puble 
mind—or, in other words, a manifestation of its views of rights, crimes, 
and relations. 

The fact that the whole world is in some state of political organiza- 
tion, results, not from an organizing instinct, but from an effort of reason. 

The desire of society is one of the fundamental principles of our 
nature, and is, in some respects, the same with the instinct of animals. 

The similarity, however, holds good only so far, as that man may be 
said, in common with certain animals, to be gregarious—that is, he is 
never found, except in some rare cases, in any other state than in so- 
ciety of some form or other. 

This results not, however, as it does in animals, from a “ certain 
power, or disposition of mind by which, independent of all instruction, 
or experience, they are unerringly directed to do spontaneously what- 
ever is necessary for the preservation of the individual, or the continu- 
ation of their kind.” Their natural tendencies cannot be expanded 
into ideas as they are in a rational nature. ‘They herd together by an 
irresistible impulse of their being, without thought, or motive. They 
have no ends to gain, no objects of pursuit, which each might not as 
well undertake alone, or at most in pairs. ‘They seek for no higher 
good than the present gratification of their appetite and bodily desires. 

Hence, we assume that there is, among animals, no such thing as 
organization in any ordinary sense of the term. Organization implies 
the exercise of thought, reason, judgment. 

Man has a motive, an end to gain by organization. He has, indeed, 
appetites and wants, in common with animals, which must be satisfied 
in order to secure life and health ; and he, with them, derives pleasure 
from the gratification of these desires—but here the similarity stops. 

Man is so constituted that pleasures flow into his soul from a thou- 
sand external sources, and with the knowledge of the existence of 
these pleasures, arises the desire to gratify. In other words, he has 
artificial, as well as natural wants. 

In the pursuit, then, of these enjoyments, of whatever nature they 
may be, he is unavoidably brought in contact with others who have 
similar desires, and, perchance, in reference to the very same objects. 
In this way he is made to feel that there are rights which must be ac- 
knowledged and respected, that there are crimes to be denounced and 
punished, that there are relations to be formed and cherished, and that 
there are duties to be understood and discharged. 
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Thus, each individual being necessarily led to the same conclusions, 
the public mind is produced ; and the written or acknowledged mani. 
festo of these views of right, crimes, and relations, is the government 
pro tempore. ; , : 

Hence it follows, as a third argument in support of my proposition, 
that governments must vary, as the phases of the mind vary. 

Government is to a great extent, at least, if not wholly, dependent on 
the popular will, with all its varied and changing objects and motives, 
and hence it has been called its creation. For, whenever this is fully 
expressed, it not only determines the particular form, and the limit of 
power, but it also decides whether, or not, it will have any government 
at all, 

But let us look a little deeper—examine the argument in detail. Now 
government must vary as the phases of the mind vary, from the fact 
that, as a means to an end, it necessarily adjusts itself always to that 
end. 

Means I use, in the connection in its ordinary sense, “ the medium 
through which something is done.” Now government stands midway 
between the state and the great end for which the state exists; and 
here we might turn aside, and consider the difference between the 
state and the government. 

But it will be sufficient for our present purpose to remark, that society, 
as has been already intimated, is a necessary result of the constitution 
of man. It is his natural state, and as God is the author of his con- 
stitution, he is the author of society. 

Society, then, is not the result of human agreement ; man is a mem- 
ber of society without his consent; he is subject to its fundamental 
law, the law of justice, and all the workings of his moral nature assure 
him that, whether he will it or not, he is inevitably bound by that law. 

The state, then, is founded on the idea of justice, and it exists for 
the realization of justice between man and man. Government is the 
organ by which the state usually acts—so that its existence is need/ul 
for the attainment of the ends for which the state exists, and the state 
is bound by a regard for its safety, to adopt the form of government best 
adopted to compass its ends. 

Hence, it is obvious that government must vary as the circumstances 
of the state vary, making one form binding at one time, and a different 
one at another, . 

But government can only thus adapt itself by springing fresh from 
the mind again, on each essential change in the mind’s development. 

Had we time, it would be an interesting task to trace definitely the 
connexion of the different forms of government with the develop- 
ment of the mind in successive periods. We must, however, take 4 
more general view. 

From the patriarchal rule of families sprung Despotism, on the one 
hand, adjusting itself, at once, to the ignorance and superstition of the 
majority of the nations; and on the other, Democracy adapting itsel! 


to the passion for popular freedom which was early manifested through- 
out all Greece. 
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It was, at first, little else but a passion, giving rise to violent out- 
breaks, contentions between different tribes, internal commotions, and 
bloodshed. 

But every struggle for mastery, every popular tumult, every revolu- 
tion, every law enacted and repealed, every advance in the sciences, or 
the arts, were so many — towards the goal of a perfect state. 

And, judging from the elements which then exist, mainly in a cha- 
otic state indeed, but developed somewhat clearly in the constitutions 
of Athens and Sparta—who can tell but that Greece would have ulti 
mately attained to the proud eminence America now occupies, had not 
the spirit of freedom, which burned so brightly while it lasted, been 
quenched in blood by Roman power. 

This, then, opens to our view another phase. For centuries, Soci- 
ety, in Italy, had been seeking to carry out its great ends by means of a 
Government, entirely dissimilar in all its developments. The mind 
seemed to have run into an opposite extreme from the one jist men- 
tioned, and instead of freedom and popular constitution, we behold it 
sanctioning the enactment of the several laws, and enforced by the 
most rigid penalties. 

From the elements of Roman character, arose a Government in some 
respects, the most terrible that ever held sway over mankind. Power, 
the power of law, was the truncheon which the Roman placed in the 
hands of his Government ; law, which, in its execution, could quench a 
Brutus’ tears, and triumph sternly over sympathy and natural affection ; 
law, which stalked abroad, a thing of life, throughout the whole domain 
of Roman rule, frowning the nations into reverence and servile sub- 
mission. Rome was the land of law—and this was her highest glory 
and her proudest boast. 

But this could not, or did not, save her from destruction. For when 
at the acme of her greatness, the elements from which she sprung, and 
from which she derived her strength, began to comminyle with other, 
and foreign elements—civil discord wasted her matchless energy— 
luxury relaxed her grasp of iron strength, and when the barbarian came 
she fell, to rise no more. 

Behold another phase—the chaotic state into which every thing 
was thrown at the fall of the Empire. 

It will be seen, by reference to history, that the various and almost 
numberless forms of Government which sprung into being from that 
time till the partial fashion under the Feudal system, and thence on to 
the birth-day of English freedom, were but the indices—the premature 
developments of the restless and ever changing public mind. ‘The 
world without was a perfect type of the world within. 

Government in the hands of the State, was vainly endeavoring to 
mingle into one consistent whole, the Christian principle and the two 
great elements of which I have spoken—the Democratic and Legal 
element. | say vainly, because the mind was not free to act. Though, 
at times, sufficiently developed, it was, nevertheless, shackled and 
bound down by deep rooted customs and a tyrannical Government. 

This was true even as late as Charles I. and Cromwell. Under in- 
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fluences so unpropitious, it was impossible to unite these elements, or 
ure a perfect system. 

™ The en far-reaching mind of the Puritan fathers saw and felt al] 

this. A glance at their position showed them that they needed a larger, 

freer field for the full development of their principles, and, directed 

by the God of nations, they sought it in the new world. 

” Here, then, is another and a different phase. From the Puritan el- 
ement, a national Government arose, combining the three great princi- 
ples partially evolved by the struggles of so many centuries—uniting 
the extremes of each, and comprehending, it is believed, the elements 
of a perfect Government. . 

But sufficient has been said to make it obvious that Government 
must vary with the varying phases of the mind—and we have no reason 
to expect that our present form, model as it is, of the ideal perfection, 
will be essentially different, in this respect, from all other Governments. 

No man can say that, because we have these elemetns fortunately 
mingled here for the first time, or at least in the best manner, there- 
fore we have the just proportions to insure permanence and ultimate 
perfection. Far otherwise ; it is a question of serious import, among 
our wisest and best statesmen, whether we have not far too large a 
share of the monarchical element even now—and there are those who 
think they clearly see a deep under-current setting slowly, yet surely 
toward monarchy. 

Nor are these mere fancies. Usurpation, or, at least, a stretch of 
power, which, in the early times of our Government, would have met 
either a decided rebuke, or a direct impeachment ; have been know- 
ingly winked at in our day—and this, together with the violent strug- 
gles for party domination, and the growing influence of executive 
patronage, is manifestly tending to centralize and consolidate the power 
in the executive head. 

But, granting that we stand before the world, the embodiment of 
that perfection so long expected and so often struggled for, yet it does 
not prove that our form is universally applicable. 

France, in her recent organization, copied as near as she could, with 
safety—but it is doubtful whether she is a republic only in name. 

Her Government stands, as it were, upon a mine which may be 
sprung at any moment, and scatter it to the winds. It is not less true 
of the other nations who have revolutionized. ‘They find that there is 
too much ignorance—too strong prejudices in favor of established 
forms—too great a love of titles and too great regard for arbitrary 
distinctions in society, They feel that the foundations for such 4 
Government as ours must be laid deep in the national heart. 

Look at another consideration. Our present advancement, even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, has been slowly attained, and 
what must it be, then, with those tyrant and priest-ridden nations, with 
whom the system is new, and who have every thing, both within 
themselves and around them, to contend against ’ 

No! American Republicanism must ever remain, in all its essential 
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and characteristic features, American! You cannot transplant it to 
any other soil—you cannot engraft on any other stock. 

Nations may bear the Ark of our heals into their midst, and the 
Dagon of despotism may fall and be broken before it; but it will be 
useless in their hands, as they now are, for the priest and the Urim and 
Thummim are with us, and if this Government endures, these too 
must vary with that mind under the strong influence of moral and in- 
tellectual culture and refinement. 

We conclude, then, that it is the duty of wise statesmenship to check 
and repress radicalism, (which is the making a hobby of a short lived 
principle,) to look out for, and give a right direction to, the next phase 
as it springs out of this—and to adopt and advance it when it comes— 
assured that there is a resistless tendency in affairs towards the full 
emancipation of the human mind and the perfection of human Govern- 
ment. 

\s an elegant writer has expressed it. “ It possesses all the char- 
acteristics of a divine decree—it is universal—it is durable—it eon- 
stantly eludes all human interference—and all events as well as all 
men contribute to its progress.” 


“NE-POW-RA.” 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


“ When an Iudian maiden dies, her friends take a young bird which has just begun 
to try its powers of song, and loading it with kisses and caresses, set it free over the 
grave, in the belief that it will neither fold its wings nor close its eyes until it has 
reached the ‘ spirit land,’ and borne its message of affection to the loved and lost.” 


Ne-row-ra wept! The bold, dark eye 
That quailed not when the storm flew by, 
That saw, unmoved, the warring clouds 
Together link'd by chains of fire, 
And flashed when’er their phantom crowds 
Grew dark and wild with maniac ire, 
Was dimm'd with tears! The fearless heart 
That danced with joy in battle’s hour 
To see the smoke of conflict part 
Before the cannon’s crashing show’r, 
That heard the groan—the curse—the cry— 
And cared for naught save victory 
Now throbb'd with anguish! Drooping low 
The war-plume veiled his furrowed brow 
Torn by the combat’s leaden rain, 
And soiled by many a crimson stain. 
Clasp'd in his belt, the blunted knife 
That oft o'er scenes of warrior strife 
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Had glared the meteor of the hour, 
Like blazing light from beacon tower, 
Now hung a bruised and broken blade, 
Red as the wreck its sweep had made ! 
His hatchet thrown—his bow unstrung, 
His quiver in the thicket flung, 
He stands amid the forest's gloom 
A chieftain by his daughter's tomb ! 


But yesterday the maiden’s eye 
Shone like the regal diamond's gleam, 
And seemed more fit to gem the sky 
Than gladden mortals with its beam. 
Her step was like the zephyr's tread— 
Her raven braids like Pirate plumes— 
But ah! death's dart is swiftly sped, 
And blasts the flow'ret ere it blooms! 


The foemen came! The clang of war, 
The rattling wheels of cannon car, 
The sabre's sweep—the urrow's flight, 
The tramp of steeds o'er vale and height, 
Brought terror to the maiden’s heart, 
And fury to the chieftain’s eye: 
Made children from their slumbers start, 
And summoned men to bleed and die! 
Where deepest flowed the streams of blood, 
Where loudest rang the notes of war, 
Ne-pow-ra, like a monarch stood— 
His plume the Red-man’s guiding star! 
Tall, as the leaf-crown'd forest oak, 
Bold, as the steel-clad knights of yore, 
Swift, as the lightning’s fiery stroke, 
Stern, as Gibralter’s rock-bound shore, 
He moved with heart too proud to yield, 
An unchained Tiger o'er the field! 


But darker yet his dark brow grew, 

And deadlier yet his weapons flew 

When, mid the battle’s din, he heard 

Like plaintive wail of dying bird 
Ca-non-dah's prayer—his daughter's cry, 
As on the turf she sank to die! 


The conflict’s roar had marred her rest ! 
Despair and terror filled her breast 

As o'er the warriors battling nigh 

Her trembling glance ran hurriedly. 

She saw full many an eaglet plume 

Go down amid the forest's gloon— 
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Go down amid the clouds of war 

As from its turret falls a star! 

She saw her father’s arm upraised, 
His dripping weapons cleave the air 

While veteran soldiers shrank amazed 
Before that dark eye's fiendish glare ! 

She saw the Indian war-braves fall 
Like wild tornadoes on the foe : 

With shout and yell, that would appal 
The bravest heart, strike blow for blow, 

And hurl the pale invaders back, 

Like rocks that bar a torrent’s track ! 


Too long she gazed! deep in her heart 
Death drove his leaden messenger ! 
Convulsively her white lips part 
And life's last ray has dawned on her ! 
Her long dark tresses garland now 
A roseless cheek—a clay-cold brow, 
And dimly veil a pulseless breast, 
W hose soul has fled to realms of rest. 


The conflict ceased! Ne-pow-ra stood 
Where late had rolled the battle’s flood, 
A victor in the contest wild, 
A victor—but without a child ! 
Beneath a tent-like cypress tree 
The murdered maiden calmly slept, 
And oft the star-bands paused to see 
The chief that in its shadow wept. 
He missed the glance—the lute-like voice 
That charmed his stoic pride away : 
The smile that bade his heart rejoice : 
The rainbow love that arched his way. 
He knew that in the “ spirit-land,” 
Where waves of gold wash silver sand, 
His lost one warbled seraph strains, 
And led the chanting angel trains, 
Spirit guarded—free from care 
And light of heart as summer air. 


And while amid the worlds above 
His eye traced out that “spirit land,” 
They brought a bird, a fluttering dove, 
And placed it in his eager hand 
And oh ! it was a fairy thing ! 
That innocent and trembling bird 
With pleading eye, and glossy wing, 
And plumes by every zephyr stirred. 
34 
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The chieftain gazed into its eyes, 

And pressed it to his throbbing heart, 
And pointing to the star-lit skies 

He bade the captive bird depart. 


“ Away”! he said, “ to yonder sky ! 
And thither bear a father’s sigh, 
And tell my child—my murdered child— 
On earth so gentle and so mild, 
That he who spurned the battle storm, 
Wept o'er a daughter's lifeless form, 
And felt within his inmost heart 
How hard a thing it is to part 
The links of Love—the golden chain 
Whose clanking is a music-strain. 
And tell her too, my gentle bird, 
That ere the forest boughs have heard 
The stormy tones of winter's breath, 
Or felt the ice-cold grasp of Death, 
The vine and meek-eyed flower shall bloom 
And fade upon her wild-wood tomb. 
Now wing thee to the “ spirit-land” 

Up! through the gauze-like clouds above ! 
Thou hast a chieftain’s last command, 

A father’s words of grief and love !” 


He spoke and set the trembler free, 
And smiled as in the summer sky 

It shook its airy plumes with glee, 
And circled to the orbs on high. 

His eagle-vision traced its flight 

O’er tree—and hill—and mountain height, 

Aye! to the clouds—that floated by 

The stately war-ships of the sky! 

Their fleecy sails shut out from view 

The fearless bird, that darted through 

Their filmy network—hurrying on 

As if its flight were just begun ! 

And then Ne-pow-ra’s glance of fire, 

Grew wilder still and blazed with ire, 

And with uplifted knife, he swore 

To drench in blood his native shore! 


“ Now, Tiger, guard thy gory den! 
The baying hound is on thy track ! 
Die! for a cloud of warrior men 
Shall hurl the bolt of ruin back ! 
Look to your children, white man! Death, 
In the rippling stream—the flowrets breath 
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Shall hide with lance of venom armed 
And slay them all when least alarmed ! 
I'll hunt them down, thy cursed race ! 
And cease not from the maddening chase 
Till all have met a miscreant's doom : 
Disgraceful death—a tearless tomb |” 


Too well that fiendish vow was kept, 
Old men were murdered while they slept : 
The lisping child—the blooming maid— 
The hunter in the forest shade, 
All bled beneath an unseen blow 
For vengeance aimed the Indian's bow. 
And oft amid the dark-browed throng 
Whose painted plumes and battle song 
Woke youth and age to scenes of strife, 
The prize revenge—the hazard lite— 
Moved one whose brow was black as night, 
The demon of the desperate fight, 
Whose glance was like the lightning’s glare, 
Whose path with mangled limbs was piled, 
Who answered to the suppliant’s prayer, 
“ Revenge! Revenge! Ye slew my child !” 


KING CHARLES THE SECOND. 


ALL men are more or less fond of gossiping about the classes of 
society above their own. Hence is it that Stokes, the baker, takes 
the Home Journal and reads to Mrs. S., as he sips his last cup of cof- 
fee, the details of the grand fancy ball given by Mrs. Mott on 
day of that week, reaching the height of his envy and the bottom of 
his cup simultaneously. Hence is it that ‘Tompkins, the briefless law- 
yer, spends his ill-spared pennies for an account of Webster's great 
plea in the Gerard College case. Hence is it that the sexton tells his 
assistant, over their game of double dummy for sixpenny points, of the 
immense fortunes that have been lost and won at the gaming table, 
and if bookish, speaks of the example of Mr. Fox, the great English 
orator. Hence is it that Cornelius Matthews beheld with interest the 
triumphal progress of Dickens in America, sighing meanwhile as he 
thought of Copy-right and Puffer Hopkins. Hence is it that in Eng- 
land the Morning Post teems with marriages in high life for the ben- 
efit of the marriagable in low life, and that the Court paper chronicles 
the movements of the Royal Babies to be read with avidity by the no- 
bles and gentry throughout the Kingdom. Hence too is the interest 
we feel in the secret history of courts—that we care more for what 
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tranpires in the bed-chamber of Napoleon than in the Deputy cham. 
ber of France, and that George II. surrounded by his vassals at , 
Coronation banquet is less attractive than the same monarch with Sj 
Robert Walpole over his mutton and turnips. And Hence do I hope to 
derive the interest of a sketch of the life of the merry monarch, 
Charles II. 

Of few princes of any age have we more authentic and minute ac. 
counts than of Charles, and of none can the history be more interesting 
and romantic. By the death of his brother on the day of his birth, de. 
clared Prince of Wales—at 12 years of age, he is a captain of a troo 
of horse, and in the third year following generalissimo of all his father's 
forces in England. Driven by sedition and rebellion from home, we 
tind him exposed to poverty and suffering abroad—challenged in Open 
council to mortal combat—insulted in person, which he could not re- 
sent, and in his followers which he was unable to avoid—until i: 
seems as though his condition were desperate, and as though the scep. 
tre had departed from Judah. 

But again his hopes revive. Scotland and Ireland both open their 
arms to receive him, and committees from both nations invite the royal 
exile to be once more king. As he doubts and stands wavering be- 
tween the two, a messenger from Ireland brings news of the defeat of 
Ormonde and the triumph of the English Commonwealth. — In despair, 
France becomes his asylum, and receives him with frigid politeness, 
scanty promises, and still scantier performance, until this uncrowned king, 
wearied of exile, and sick of anticipation, accepts the renewed offer 
of his Scottish subjects, and embarks for his new kingdoin. 

And now a new act of “this eventful history” begins ; the scene, 
the Frith of Comarty and the Scottish court. ‘The actors, Charles and the 
Presbyterian prelates. Met by the deputies away from land, he signs 
the Covenant as a condition of his being suffered to come on shore. 
Pious sermons and lectures of a lengthto which not even our own experi- 
ence can suggest a parallel, and of a dullness, which to us would 
seem incomprehensible, assailed his ear, and made fearful attacks on 
his equanimity. Restricted from all the pleasyres suited to his age 
and rank, and like Bulwer’s hero (who in giving up his profligate acquain- 
tances felt obliged to cut his own father and mother), compelled to cen- 
sure the policy of one parent and abjure the religion of the other, 
driven from the army, whose affection he was winning by his gay 
urbanity, lest he should corrupt their morals ; tormented by the clergy 
who had marked him for their prey ; deprived of all English compas- 
ions save the Duke of Buckingham ; surrounded by objects of ridicule, 
and forced to repress a smile under penalty of enduring a sermon, King 
Charles of Scotland seems a miserable pageant and mere shadow of 3 
King. 

At length, however, the time for action arrives—the battle of Wor- 
cester is fought, and the unfortunate monarch is again a wanderer, and 
with a price set upon his head. And here it is that the interest of this 
exciting history begins to deepen. Charles, pursued, becomes a pea® 
ant, and in a custume worthy of Petruchio, in a greasy old grey steeple- 
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crowned hat, a green coat threadbare, a leathern doublet stained and 
soiled, green yarn stockings the worse for wear, a coarse shirt patched 
and dirty, with his fine hair cropped and his small hands colored, w“ ith 
a crab-tree cudgel, and without gloves, travels over the country by by- 
paths and under hedges, discovered by many, yet betrayed by none. 
After suffering many hardships and much anxiety, exposed to the pelt- 
ings of the storm in the wood at Spring Coppice, when “ the heavens,” 
says an old writer, “ wept at these calamities,” and again to the in- 
quiries of a more merciless foe, at one time hidden in an oak tree, at 
another, in a barn, the king reaches the coast and embarks for France, 
to be driven thence to Cologne and Bruges. ‘Ten years of pauper pomp 
in a strange land, of wild misrules, of care drowned in wine. and 
anxieties dispelled by the soft voice of woman, fill up the interval, un- 
til recalled by the unanimous acclamation of the people and Parlia- 
ment, Charles at the age of thirty, returns to England and the throne. 

His reception was most triumphant. It was his birthday. Throngs 
of delighted subjects met him at every step. London was wild with 
delight. The roar of cannon and the martial music may have remind- 
ed him of Edgehill and Worcester, and the contrast have added a new 
keenness to his pleasure. The streets strewn with flowers, and the 
houses hung with tapestry, the bells ringing forth their noisy welcome, 
the fountains running wine, the various crafts in their rich three-piled 
velvets, the nobles in their cloth of silver and gold, the ladies crowding 
the balconies, and welcoming with flowers and smiles the lover of 
their sex, all united to form a brilliant spectable, that well dserved the 
quiet satire of the king, that it must have been his own fault that he 
had been so long away, since all seemed so eager to welcome him 
home. As a comical afterpiece to this gorgeous pageant, Charles 
characteristically spent the night in a private house at Lambeth, in the 
arms of Mrs. Palmer, afterwards Dutchess of Cleveland. 

Would we could here linger over the brilliant scenes of the court of 
the restored monarch, the wits who live in Count Grammont and Pepys, 
and the beauties whose charms still enchant us in the portrait of Lely ! 
would we could pause to listen to the merry laugh of “old Rowley,” 
as the courtiers somewhat irreverently styled the King while he ap- 
plauded or returned the bon mots of Rochester and Shaftesbury ' 
Would we could long gaze on the features of Portsmouth, Cleveland, 
Mazarine, and Miss Stewart, but the prompter's bell is ringing and the 
curtain falls. 
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Tue light in which this distinguished man must be viewed by eve 
reader of Macaulay’s history, is another proof of the old adage, that, 
“ every one will receive his dues.” Previously, having been consid. 
ered a pattern of every virtue by those of opposite creeds, and venera- 
ted, nay, even adored by those of his own sect, he now stands revealed 
to the world, if the historian be correct, liable to be led astray from the 
path of rectitude by the enticements of a vain world. 

Yet, notwithstanding al/ that may in justice be alleged against him, 
how much is there in his character and life that is truly worthy of 
admiration and imitation! Where is the man of that period possess- 
ing an equally pure and exalted mind and one in whom there was less 
that is reprehensible? We can point to no one. Even the hitherto 
virtuous Algeron Sidney did not escape the contamination of a corrupt 
court, but, sad to think, fell a prey to the bribes of a foreign king. |t 
is indeed to be regretted that one so upright as Penn should yield to the 
allurements of deceit. Stull we must keep in mind that for purity of 
heart and correctness of purpose the court of James the Second could 
boast of no superior, nay, much more, not of an equal. 

It isa real pleasure to go back to the early life of the conscientious 
(Quaker, and contemplate his character before his pure spirit had been 
tainted by intercourse with wicked, designing men. 

While yet amere boy his mind was strongly impressed with a sense 
of religious duty. Amid the “ classic shades” of Oxford he became 
a convert to those principles, for which he fought and struggled a 
whole life. Notwithstanding the angry threats of his instructors, he 
firmly maintained the views he had adopted. 

Even acruel expulsion from College and the unyielding opposition of 
his father, had no other effect than to make him a more ardent sup- 
porter of his doctrines. An exile from the home of his youth, he de- 
voted his time to spreading the belief of his order. He was ever ready 
to support or defend his views, either in colloquial disputatious or by 
means of his pen, though the doors of a prison were extended 
wide to receive him. Alike persecutions the most bitter and distine- 
tions the most honorable which were held out to him, proved entirely 
unavailing to change his manner of life. Whether immured in the 
dungeons of Newgate, or traveling amid the sunny vales of France, or 
treating with the barbarous hordes of North America, the pure doc- 
trines of benevolence which he professed were ever his consolation, 
his support, and his guide. 

The colony which Penn planted upon this continent, will be an 
everlasting monument to his genius and benevolence. His soul was 
oppressed with grief at the persecutions which were visited upon the 
unoffending Quakers as well as other “ dissenters.” Fortunately, ® 
refuge was found for them amid the savages and wild beasts of Americ. 
His heart expanded with holy ardor, as in imagination he saw 3 com 
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munity established, where “ the inner light” of conscience should be the 
sole guide—where the practical effects of his theory might be shown forth 
to the world in all their pefection, ‘There, amid the beautiful scenery 
which skirts the Delaware, or upon the banks of the “ broad Susquehan- 
na,” where the Alleghanies raise their forest clad tops, could the simp!+ 
Quaker enjoy in unalloyed repose that freedom of opinion which 
was denied him at home. There could he escape from the hated 
pomp and vanity of courts and pursue his peaceful pleasures undisturbed 
by the bustle of war and the fury of contending nations. 

For a claim which he held against the erown, Penn received in ex+ 
change the wild but fertile province which now bears his name. En- 
gaging with his whole soul in the noble enterprise, he involved his pa- 
iernal estate to a large amount in order to fit out an expedition. 

And now, how was he to treat with the Indians? Should he, like 
many of the first settlers of the colonies, take forcible possession ’ 
No! The cruelty of war was an abomination to his peace-loving spirit. 
The olive-branch was the weapon with which he gained a more glori- 
ous conquest than the whole armament of the British navy could have 
procured for him. ‘To the Indians assembled at Shakamaxon, his 
words were: “ I will not call you children, for parents sometimes chide 
their children too severely ; nor brothers only, for brothers differ ;—the 
friendship between me and you | will not compare to a chain, for that 
the rains might rust or the falling tree might break ;—we are the same as 
if one man’s body were to be divided into two parts—we are all one 
flesh and one blood.”” ‘Thus beautifully did he express to the simple 
natives the feeling which he entertained for them, a feeling of pure 
disinterested love. And thus did the humble Quaker, with a host of 
red men on one side and a few of his own followers on the other as 
witnesses, cement a peace which remained unbroken for a long series 
of years. 

What we wish, however, more particularly to speak of in this con- 
nection, is the constitution which he gave to the emigrants, a constitu- 
tion which does ample credit to his judgment and his knowledge of 
human nature. Freedom was his watchword—freedom, both in reli- 
gious as well as in political opinions ; but it must be tempered by a 
respect for law and justice. His views of the science of government, 
wonderfully correct for the time, may be learned from the following, 
his own words. “ It is,” said he, “the great end of government to 
support power in reverence with the people, and to secure the people 
from the abuse of power; for liberty without obedience is confusion, 
and obedience without liberty is slavery.” Again, he says, “ | desired 
to show men as free and as happy as they can be,”—sentiments which 
few of his cotemporaries entertained, and involving principles which 
are slowly but surely working their way into the English constitution. 
The success which Penn’s holy experiment met with, is fully known 
to history. It seems almost to have realized the poetic fancies of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, who at a later period contemplated a set- 
tlement on the banks of the Susquehanna. “ Beautiful,” said Frederic 
of Prussia, when in after years he examined the constitution of Penn- 
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sylvania, “if it can endure.” It did endure, and continues to this day, 
‘That basis upon which the commonwealth of Pennsylvania now rests, 
was established nearly two centuries since by the philanthropic Penn, 

The benevolence of this exalted man was not all expended in his 
attempts to found a colony as a refuge for the oppressed. After his 
return to England he did much to alleviate the bitterness of the perse- 
cutions which were raging against all who were not of the established 
church. Not only many Quakers, but also numerous members of the 
Romish communion, were at his intercession released from a long con. 
finement in prison. His sentiments as expressed before a commiitee of 
the House of Commons were: “ We would have none to suffer from 
dissent on any hand.” Noble, liberal-eminded man! He deserves to 
be ranked with the Fenelons and Howards of earth. Not only would 
he sacrifice a life of ease which he might have led, for the benefit of 
those of a similar belief, but risk everything he possessed in an atte 
to relieve the hated Romanists from the evils which beset them. When 
all England was groaning under the cruelties inflicted by unrelenting 
“ Churchmen”—when, from every village in the land, was ascending 
to the throne of God the cry of the houseless and the prayer of the 
destitute—Penn’s voice was raised to calm the contending passions of 
opposing factions, and to demand liberty of conscience for every man. 
It was his hand that unlocked the prison doors,—it was his benevolent 
heart that supplied the wants of the perishing. 

But the man whom two continents delighted to honor, whose name 
bade fair to go down to posterity untarnished by a single blot, is again 
brought before the court of the world, in order that a new decision may 
be passed upon his merits. His character appears, to say the least, in 
a very dubious light, and if Mr. Macaulay has not erred very far from 
the truth, some of his deeds cannot be reconciled with the commonest 
laws of morality. We cannot, however, see sufficient cause for all the 
historian alleges against him. He seems to have found Penn wrong 
in one particular, and straightway employs all his powers of discrimina- 
tion to discover other causes of accusation. He skillfully prepares the 
way by some prefatory remarks upon the exalted character of the 
(Quaker, and upon the opposition he must meet with in condemning one 
who is held in such general estimation. 

His first charge is with a want of strong sense ; but how does this 
appear’ Was there a want of sense dsplayed in the manner in which 
he conducted his numerous trials before the English courts, or in his 
replies to the aecusations which were brought against him? Does he 
manifest a want of sense in his admirable treatises upon the obligations 
of man, to God and to one another! He was a religious man, and to 
one of Mr. Macaulay's habits of mind, his earnest discussions of theo- 
logical doctrines appear as the result of a weak understanding. In the 
establishment, moreover, of a form of government which excited the 
admiration of the whole world, is involved the characterics of a great 
mind. His claims to a strong constructive intellect are fully authorized 
by the immediate success of its undertakings, and by that seal of dura- 
bility which time has impressed upon his works. 
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The historian again charges him with too much of enthusiasm in his 
attempt to establish the great principle of liberty of conscience, for 
which the distinguished philanthropist underwent so many persecutions. 
In this charge, Mr. Macaulay seems to forget that enthusiasm is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of any great object. In truth, no reform 
can be effected without a degree of enthusiasm being thrown into 
it commensurate with the magnitude of the work. Any individual 
who attempts to effect a change in the opinions of men, must mani- 
fest a sufficiency of interest in his undertaking to convince others of 
his earnestness. He must be active; he must be energetic; and if 
the exigency of the case demands it, he must, even, as did Penn, suffer 
persecution before relinquishing his opinions. 

The magnitude of the principle and its important results to the well- 
being of mankind, if once established, were fully appreciated by the 
simple Quaker. [t was the soul of his life. It was that for which he 
was willing to sacrifice everything held most dear, his possessions, his 
liberty, or his life, even. Yet the zeal which he manifested was always 
tempered by a regard to justice, and by a natural modesty which was 
one of his distinguishing characteristics. 

He is also accused of a want of integrity, a charge which we fear 
is but too well substantiated. ‘The historian remarks, that he was en- 
gaged “ in some transactions, condemned, not merely by the rigid code 
of the sect to which he belonged, but by the general sense of all hon- 
est men.” He acquits him, however, of all pecuniary motives, and 
Penn himself distinctly denies having received money for services 


rendered to others while in the favor of the King. He does not seem, 
however, to attribute to Penn any radical defect of principle, but re- 
marks, that he “ was cajoled into bearing a part in some unjustifiable 


” 


transactions, by the arts of designing men 

In reading the opinions of the historian thus boldly expressed, one 
cannot easily avoid the thought, that his known animosity to the house 
of Stuart may have led him to embrace in his dislike all its adherents. 
Yet, after allowing somewhat for the strong prejudices of an English- 
man, still Macaulay had doubtless some reasons for his sentiments, and 
let them have, we say, their just weight in judging of the merits of 
the man. 

In conclusion, let us turn to a contemplation of the good he has done, 
the amount of which it rarely falls to the lot of one man to accomplish. 
His benevolence, listening to every appeal from indigence and obscu- 
rity, and inspiring his purposes with a self-subsisting vigor; his inim- 
itable tact in conciliating the hostile nations and in acquiring a territory 
for colonization ; his triumphing over those obstacles which ever attend 
the formation of a new government,—all of which history seems to 
have redeemed from the dominion of fable, are now presented before 
us in the living reality of the constitution of Pennsylvania. Well may 
it revere him whose works are still active within it, perpetuating ‘hei; 
own fame by increasing sts prosperity. 

VOL. XIV. 35 
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“ His prose winds along with a blithe, gurgling error, 
And reflects all of Heaven it can see in its mirror. 
"Tis a narrowish strip, but it is not an artifice,— 

"Tis the true out-of-doors with its genuine hearty phiz ; 
It is Nature herself, and there's something in that, 
Since most brains reflect but the crown of a hat.” 


Fasxe ror Carrics. 


We commence this article with a degree of moral and physical cour. 
age that would be positively creditable, were we not drawn to the work 
by the liveliest emotions of gratitude and benevolence, as we hope to 
make our readers understand. As to the courage, is there not an indis- 
pensable demand for it, when the thermometer is uneasy on its bed of 
98° in the shade, and threatening much loftier feats? when fellow-stu- 
dents, in the thinnest possible guise, reclining under trees, or, perchance, 
on floors, “ sigh and look unutterable things”? when that little bird 
opposite my window doles out now and then a feeble, straight tune, 
without “ the variations”? when these old elms stand silent and mo- 
tionless as though every drooping leaf were a sleepy eye-lid? One 
does not know but his quill (1 use one) may suddenly foo its point 
curled into a singed knot, as when itis thrust into a candle flame; or it 
is not impossible that his inkstand may all at once be found to contain 
nothing but a black, dry deposit on the bottom. He is liable, in fact, 


to the fear of witnessing the consummation which Holmes has recorded 
with his wonted scientific accuracy :— 


* At last two Farenheits blew up 
And killed two children small, 
And one barometer shot dead 
A tutor with its ball!” 


This is a time, indeed, when we have an ardent love for our country 
Could we exchange Wayland’s for highlands, and the “ mountof know- 
ledge” for Mount Holyoke, for instance, we would cheerfully submit to 
a “ rustication,” provided an examination was dispensed with. 

Then would we alienate ourselves by day from man and all his works, 
Yes, “ lovingly not loathingly,” early every morning (incredible though 
it seem to personal acquaintances) we would withdraw from his soci- 
ety, and closing our ears to domestic sounds, and shutting eyes as we 
passed every white dwelling at least, we would seek 


“The sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, fast crowned,”— 


and there, sitting “coully calm” in the tranquil gloom of the lofty, 


closely-matted boughs, or by running stream, we would make the un- 
tried attempt to “ ponder and grow wise.” 


But this cannot, cannot be. We are galley-slaves to lecture-rooms— 
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we are Switzers sweltering in Lndian fortresses—we are (we wish we 
could find a worse figure) Polar bears ina tropical menagerie. “ What 
then? what rests’” We must make uncle Toby our exemplar, who 
gloried, with no less gusto than security, in the grand battles of conti- 
nental Europe in his own sequestered garden. Here then, in this 
beautiful volume, on which we rest our left elbow, and whose title we 
have placed above, we have found for some days our country pleasures 
—sweet immunities from city annoyances—delightful retreats from col- 
lege drudgeries. Sleep was, certainly, a fine invention, but O, the 
plenitude of wisdom and mercy that endowed us with fancies ! those 
viewless little couriers that, taking us from all the troubles which infest 
our material presence, lead us instantly forth to visit every green and 
heart-refreshing nook of earth and heaven ! 

We have no intention to review the book—made up, as it is, of odd 
thoughts of odd moments of leisure, during several years, and publish- 
ed at different times, though now first collected together. We can only 
review at it: if we are allowed to use so dignified a word in any man- 
ner. The nature of the thing forbids anything else. ‘There is actually 
nothing to connect any three pages in the work. ‘To say nothing of a 
highway of argument or narrative, there is not so much as the least 
continued trace of foot-prints, however slight or rambling. Itis rather, 
as the critic above remarks, 


“The true out-of-doors with its genuine hearty phiz.” 


We can only, then, turn your attention to some of the different features 
of this “hearty phiz” ;—here, a streamlet flashing joyously “ right in 
the face of heaven,” there, a frowning cliff, yet frowning like the brow 
of the genial-hearted Phocion—now, a delicate flower “ that stirreth 
with the daylight,” and now, the monarch of the woods-—here, the 
pleasant trifler walking among trees with the pleasantries of “The 
Town” on his lips—there, the capricious but keen-eyed philosopher 
“under a bridge.” 

We will not deny that we were biased in our author's favor long be- 
fore we saw much of the contents of this volume. But we do not offer 
this as an apology——we boast of it, and claim to ourselves more credit 
than if, returning from the South Sea Islands and three mes as old as 
we are, we had set down to examine the book, without ever having 
heard such a name as N. P. Wiiiis. We fully adopt his own words. 
“If we love the man, whether we eat a potato of his raising, or read 
a verse of his inditing, there is in it a sweetness that has descended 
from his heart—by quill or hoe-handle.” We do love the man. We 
love him because he is an old Yalensian. Here he first gave utterance 
to his free thoughts in verse and gathered the “ first fruits” of his abun- 
dant fame. It is true, he tells us after his first day in France,—* I 
went to bed with a new-born contempt, mingled with resentment, in 
my mind, towards my venerable alma mater.” ‘The cause of it was, 
he had found himself utterly unable to converse with a live Frenchman. 
Now we understand all that. It was at the beginning of the summer 
‘erm in his Junior year, that our author discovered he was under the 
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necessity of taking an optional. “ Greek,” said he “ is too abominable 
for this hot weather—Mathematics, still worse—Hebrew, pshaw'! 
then it lies between Latin and the easiest of the Modern languages, 
Of course, Latin’s the thing—but here, I actually have the name of 
knowing something about that already; besides, I don’t exactly like 
the sound of it when there is such an ample choice—so here’s for 
French—but I must be careful of my health!” The result equalled 
his intentions. Still, we have no doubt, he has an affection strong and 
steady for his old seat, where probably the most happy and important 
of his years were spent. At least, we as students, feel a proud esteem 
for him, which is all that is to our purpose here. 

We love him as our countryman—as a man who has contributed ve 
effectively towards “licking into shape” that ill-starred, ill-favored, 
ill-appreciated bantling, American Literature. How much he has done 
and how much others—what rank he holds as a prose writer, when 
compared with Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, and whomsoever you please, 
we do not think of determining, nor of inquiring. It is enough to say, 
that while he is inferior in some important respects, in others as im- 
portant, he is beyond all rivalry. ‘There are times when we prefer him 
to every American writer of prose or verse. But just so there are 
times when we choose Irving—when we choose Emerson—when we 
choose Horace Greeley. Anything more like a set comparison we 
leave to the critical acumen of our readers, if they wish to have the 
matter settled. But do not, we beseech you, resolutely frame your 
standard and then bring him “ up to the rack.” If, peering with inqui- 
sitive eye round his valuable qualities, you detect the absence of others 
that might well have been there, had Nature only seen fit, don’t blame 
him too severely. We can hardly think the Edinburgh reviewer 
showed a monopoly of good sense, who, after sprinkling some delicate 
laudations upon “ Pencillings by the Way,” took the author to task ina 
page or two of “ Cockney Wisdom,” for failing to give a just idea of all 
the grades of society, of the commercial state of the kingdom, and of 
the involved and stupendous reciprocal influences of government and 
people! Let the parrot, with brainless volubility, take liberties with 
“the majesty of the human voice”—but suffer the swan and the night- 
ingale to * free their minds” in their own way. Now, here is this vol- 
ume—we cannot say much for the wit now and then attempted init, 
nothing at all for the breadth and reach of logical powers anywhere ; 
very little for that simple elegance and accurate proportioning which 
we require in models of writing—yet there is not a single page, as we 
know by careful perusal, that does not contain positive beauties of 
thought and expression. Some of these are merely curious and plea- 
sing, but there are others which we believe no young man of taste can 
dwell upon but with “ admiring” despair.” And after all, is there any- 
thing in the book we would like to have stricken out ? Not a sentence. 
There is nothing gross or vicious in any manner from beginning to end. 

We are glad we have been led at last to mention the work before us, 
for it is time, if ever, to pay it the individual respects we intended. 
The most, and we may add, the best, of these letters were writen 
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while Mr. Willis was living as a “ thought-free farmer” at Glenmary, 
on the Susquehanna. With a due mixture of healthful care and lei- 
sure, and free, to a “~ extent, from the conventionality of the beau 
monde, whose value he had had ample opportunity to estimate, the av- 
thor might be expected to evince a decided partiality for these unprompt- 
ed sketchings. This he does beautifully and justly in his dedicatory 
letter to his daughter. 

“If you have ever seen a field of broom-corn—the most careless 
branching and free-swaying of all the products of a summer—and can 
fancy the contrast, in its destiny, between sweeping the pure air with 
the wind’s handling, and sweeping what it more usefully may, when 
tied up for handling as brooms, you can understand the difference | 
feel, between using my thoughts at my pleasure, as in country life, and 
using them for subsistence as in my present profession. How much, 
and what quality, of an author, | might have been from choice, the tone 
of these Letters, I mean to say, very nearly express.” 

The first quality which strikes us in our son and one which we 
never cease to admire, is a delicacy and vividness of touch that pre- 
sents you “ina twinkling” with a miniature picture, perfect in its 
beauty and distinctness. There are no masterly groupings, no grand 
individualities, but what you do see, shows the elective eye and the 
glowing pencil of genius. No matter what the object may be, never 
so trivial or common, there it is, and there it will be, ever dwelling in 
the chambers of the mind, and as easy to be summoned into view as it 
is to recall at noonday the image of a star. This is a peculiar attrac- 
tion in such a book. You do not carelessly read about the country 
and the author’s employment of time,—you see the stone bridge and 
its vista of trees, you Acar the low twittering from the swallows nest, 
and you feel the cooling breeze that comes along by the running stream. 
Are you not with the author when he thus opens one of his letters ? 

“T have been sitting here with my feet upon the autumn leaves, 
portfolio on knee, for an hour. The shadow of the bridge cuts a line 
across my breast, leaving my thinking machinery in shadow, while the 
former portion of me mellows in the sun; the air is as sull as if we 
had suddenly ceased to hear the growing of the grain, and the brook 
runs leaf shod over the pebbles, like a child frightened by the silen~e 
into a whisper.” 

Whatever a careful observation and a scientific taste may do to- 
wards enabling us to understand Nature, ‘tis “the poet’s eye” only 
that can seize the lineaments that glow and please in description. It 
is this that gives the charm to Gray's letters and Goldsmith's narra- 
tives. We do not know of a more beautiful specimen than the follow- 
ing description of a river which “ comes in with its valley at right an- 
gles to the vale and stream of the Susquehanna.” 

“ The angle is a round mountain, some four or five hundred feet in 
height, which kneels fairly down at the meeting of the two streams, 
while another round mountain, of an easy acclivity, lifts gracefully 
from the opposite bank, as if rising from the same act of homage to 
Nature. Below the town and above it, the mountains, for the first 
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time, give in to the exact shape of the river's short and capricious 
course ; and the plain on which the town stands is enclosed between 
two amphitheatres of lofty hills, shaped with the regularity and even 
edge of a coliseum, and resembling the two halves of a leaf lined vase, 
struck apart by a twisted wand of silver.” 

But now and then he rises into a nobler strain. The operations of 
the husbandmen seem to him like “ working immediately with the di- 
viner faculty.” He claims part of the honor. //e has transplanted the 
tree into richer soil, he has drawn the pretty songster to its boughs ; 
and shall he not be pardoned, then, if he finds it difficult, as he says, 
not to take to himself “the whole glory of tree, song and plumage |” 
Full of the thought, he thus sings crescendo in musical prose. 

“ [s it the same tree, flowering unseen in the woods, or transplanted 
into a circle of human love and care, making a part of woman’s home, 
and thought of and admired whenever she comes out of her cottage, 
with a blessing on the perfume and verdure? Is it the same bird, 
wasting his song in the thicket, or singing to me with my whole mind 
afloat on his music, and my eyes fastened to his glittering breast’? So 
it is the same block of marble, unmoved in the coves of Pentellicus, or 
brought forth and wrought under the sculptor’s chisel. Yet the sculp- 
tor is allowed to create. Sing on my bright oriole! Spread to the 
light and breeze your desiring finger, my flowering tree! Like the 
player upon the organ, I take your glory to myself ; though, like the hal- 
lelujah that burns under his fingers, your beauty and music worship God.” 

Of his vein for moralizing, we can only transcribe the following 
specimen, in which, in a mood partly satirical and partly melancholy, 
he finely comments upon greatness, while sitting “ sull in a forest, lone 
and silent.” 

“Truly, this is a world in which there is small recognition of great- 
ness. As it is in the forest, so it is in the town. The very gods 
would have their toes trod upon, if they walked without their wings. 
Yet let us take honor to ourselves above vegetables. The pine be- 
neath me has been a giant, with his top in the clouds, but lies now un- 
valued on the earth. We recognize greatness when wu is dead. We 
are prodigal of love and honor when itis unavailing. We are, in some- 
thing, above wood and stubble.”’ 

Of course, aman who had mingled so largely and with so much in- 
terest among mankind, and had tried, as he himself says, “ life in 
every shape which, if left untried, might fret imagination,” could not 
confine his whole attention to scenes about him, however engrossing 
and however dear. And, especially, “ and old stager in periodical lite- 
rature’ could not but revert at times to his past employments and to 
those topics which the press keeps alive in the public mind. Here, 
his remarks, in the main, are serious, thorough, and often fortified with 
personal experience. Many of our number, we have no doubt, would 
derive great advantage from their perusal—certainly those, if such 
there be, who have a sneaking desire to become authors. But our lim- 
its will allow us to quote only a sentence or two on conducting a maga- 


— we assure you contain very weighty, and to us touching 
truths. 
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“No one who has not tried this vocation can have any idea of the 
difficulty of procuring the light, yet condensed—the fragmented, yet 
finished—the good-tempered and gentlemanly, yet high seasoned and 
dashing papers necessary to a periodical. 

“A man who can write them, can, in our country, put himself to a 
more profitable use—and does.” 

Not always, dear Mr. Willis, not always. Else might that brilliant 
morning of your life have ushered in a day far more resplendent— 
else the genius that has been frittered away on Graham, Godey & Co., 
might have been concentred in some luminous volume that would have 
reflected glory upon your country—else might your memory have gone 
down the stream of time in the same hallowed bark with Irving’s and 
Prescott’s. 

For odd comparisons, Dickens himself must yield to our author, 
since even in these, the poet is often as conspicuous as the humorist. 
Who can help pitying and laughing over the unfortunate man, when in 
a hot night, at a hotel constructed by a “ blood-thirsty architect,” he is 
thrust into a fearfully narrow and confined bed-room with “ a candle- 
stick like an ignited poodle-dog, to assist in the process of suffocation !” 
After finding fault with the excessively wide streets of Utica, he adds : 
“| would not say anything so ungracious if it were not to suggest a 
remedy——a shady mall up and down the middle! What a beautiful 
town it would be—like an old-fashioned shirt-bosom, with a frill of clans ' 
So whea he overlooks Cherry Valley, he sees far below him, “ fields 
of the apparent bigness of fenced-in thumb-nails, and red houses, like 
cayenne pepper, sprinkled over them.” “ ‘The village of Summit,” he 
thinks, “ with its one street, and the lake, must look, to a bird in the 
ait, like a button and button-hole.” 

As to the new-coined and often extravagant terms for which he has 
been much censured and as frequently admired, we have them in abun- 
dance from “ the holier-than-thou-ativeness” of the Boston people, to 
the place that is “too bathing-tub-y” and the * clammy-bannistered and 
beniggered hotel in Philadelphia”! But we are glad to find that the 
letters from Germany are almost wholly free from these ornaments, which 
in general, are much more creditable to his ingenuity than his letters. 

It was our intentions to make far fuller quotations illustrative of the 
higher qualities, and some of the defects, which are found in the book. 
Especially, did we wish to make a furay upon that letter to “ the in- 
spired sophomore”—which, nevertheless, we urge all, who have not 
done so, to read for its practical wisdom. But “ no more.” So here 
we take leave of this volume which has given us substantial pleasure 
and comfort during these hot days. We can heartily say of i, as the 
critic of another book of the same author : 

“ No volume FE know, to read under a tree, 
More truly delicious— 
With the shadows of leaves flowing over your book, 
Like ripple-shades netting the bed of a brook ; 
With June coming softly your shoulder to look over, 
Breezes waiting to turn every leaf of your book over, 


And Nature to criticize still as you read— 
The page that bears that is a rare one indeed.” 
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A FAREWELL. 


DEDICATED TO THE & C. C. 


1. v. 
Comaapes! we're parting, | The morrow will never be, 
Never repine ; The Present is thine, 
Tear-drops are starting, Oh then let it ever be 

Drown them in wine. Crownéd with wine. 


il. vi. 
Fill high, my brothers, Round it doth cluster 
Here, hand in hand, Bright fancies bold, 
True-hearted lovers, Like the ruby’s deep lustre 
‘Together we stand. Shining in gold. 


ul. } Vil. 


Haste, then, let us give Love hath no madness, 

Our pledge to the vine, Nor friendship decline, 
That so long as we live Parting nosadness, 

We'll cherish its wine. | When hallow’d with wine. 


Iv. vill. 


Ambition is rotten, Death hath no horrors, 
And Fame’s but a toy, With Ivy we'll twine 

A name's soon forgotten, This last of Life's sorrows, 
And Fortune is coy. Aud pledge him in wine. 


MODERN RESEARCHES IN ETRURIA. 


A sririr of haughty exclusiveness was characteristic of all ancient 
nations ; and their civilization was indebted to this prevailing princi- 
ple for its peculiar features and development. Especially was thi 
true of the classic states of Italy and Greece. ‘Their national pride was 
of a character so intense, that it could not brook the idea of inferiority 
in either warlike or domestic arts ; institutions of foreign origin they 
regarded with aversion, and often with profound contempt. The G 
and most of all, the polished Athenian, justly proud of Grecian free- 
dom and its unequalled offspring, that creative genius, which made 
itself the exponent of intellectual beauty and the undisputed teacher of 
all posterity, unjustly stamped every thing that could not claim Helle- 
nic birth with the disdainful epithet, barbarian. Rome, with far less 
reason, was scarcely less haughty ; and while Greece regarded all the 
world with gontempt, Rome admired only herself and Greece. 
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This feeling of antiquity has descended to our own times. In the 
study of classical literature, we have unconsciously imbibed its spirit, 
and cherish prejudices which swayed Grecian and Roman hearts two 
thousand years ago. The classical student has rarely ventured be- 
yond the consecrated limits of classical history. ‘The vague notion of 
our childhood, that in Grecian and Roman annals might be found both 
the cradle and the grave of all ancient glory, has exercised a com- 
manding influence upon the opiniens and studies of maturer years. 
We have become incredulous of the existence of highly civilized em- 
pires, whose power and glory rose, declined, and perished, long before 
Grecian art or Roman arms began their conquering career ; or if some- 
times a ray of the splendor of pro-historic nations broke obscurel 
on our minds and awakened doubts and misgivings of the fidelity of 
classical historians, that word barbarian, with all its attending prejudi- 
ces, came to chill our momentary curiosity, and confirm our ancient 
faith. 

Such habits of faltering doubt or implicit confidence once universal 
and even now not altogether unknown, in investigating ancient history, 
prevailed until Nicbuhr introduced a new order of criticism. That 
great man, uniting to an extraordinary proficiency in classical antiqui- 
ties and literature, an almost infallible sagacity exposed the errors and 
falsifications of classical writers, and substituted for the pleasing ro- 
mances that had so long usurped the place of history, realities, perplex- 
ing indeed, but still necessary, if we would re-create with certainty 
the ancient world, its majestic and civilized empires, such as they ex- 
isted anterior to Grecian and to Roman times. ‘The application to an- 
cient history of the rules of evidence, employed with so much success 
to illustrate modern events, has at least had the good effect of making 
us acquainted with our own ignorance. Modern scholars, following in 
Nicbuhr’s footsteps, dare to scrutinize mysteries before unquestioned, 
and are ashamed of that scanty information once called learning. 

In picturing the ancient world, a conscientious criticism may not al- 
low the finished outlines and vivid coloring belonging to the legends of 
Livy and Herodotus ; but what is lost in beauty is more than compen- 
sated to history, by disentangling the truth from the mass of contradic- 
tions, beneath which it was buried almost beyond recovery. ‘The mul- 
tiplication of questions to be solved, far beyond our present ability to 
unravel them, ought not tp discourage us as to the possibility of an ul- 
timate solution. Investigations, already so fruitful, may still be relied 
on to clear up existing obscurities ; the zeal of our scholars will never 
rest satisfied while there are probabilities to compose and conjectures 
to certify ; until those shadowy times and people shall be scarcely less 
distinct and palpable than Athens or Rome. . 

This is no idle prediction ; it is jnstified by the general progress of 
the nineteenth century. It is a period rich in discoveries beyond all 
former example ; during the last fifty years the whole aspect of phys- 
ical science has been changed. ‘The once invisible glories of infinite 
space, and the mysterious history of an ante-mosaic world, have be- 
come matters of familiar knowledge. ‘The relics of ancient life disin 
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tered from the rocks that embalmed them, have disclosed the successive 
convulsions and creations which preceeded the advent of our race. 
The discoveries of the antiquary now rival in number and interest the 
discoveries of the geologist. ‘The crumbling ruins of Assyria and 
Ewruria, reposed in quiet obscurity beneath the debris of succeedi 

empires, till now, when the world is prepared to appreciate them, the 

are suddenly emburied, and, like a restored palimpsest, present to ou; 
wondering eyes the life, the state, the conquests, the religion of those 
lost nations, who flourished in the earliest dawn of antiquity—who 
were known to those whom we call the ancients, only through uncer. 
tain tradition. ‘The resurrection of these monuments is among the 
proudest triumphs of our time. ‘That is no idle curiosity which em. 
ploys itself in studying the secrets for ages locked up in their myste- 
rious sculptures and inscriptions, ‘They furnish undoubted evidence 
of the antiquity of civilization and authentic means of tracing its origin 
and progress ; they throw great light upon many of the most perplex- 
ing problems of ethnology, and perhaps may finally solve them with a 
precision beyond the power of ignorant bigotry to discredit or disprove. 

To such gratifying results the researches now carried on in central 
[taly are constantly tending. A buried empire has been uncovered to 
the light of day; a nation far advanced in civilization, whose history 
had perished from the memory of men, has now reappeared to claim 
by her monuments the rank due to her power and magnificence. The 
early history of Italy remains to be written by the aid of these discov- 
eries. ‘The scholar can no longer be misled by the unjust silence and 
falsehood of Roman historians, or be dazzled by those fables which 
Virgil has made immortal. Rome was not founded in a barbarous age ; 
her outlawed citizens did not originate those political institutions which 
laid the foundations of her future triumphs. Her arts of war, her civil 
officers and their insignia of authority, her political and social institu- 
tions, her religion with its rites of divination and complex ceremonies, 
and whatever else contributed to her power and dignity, save her insa- 
tiable thirst of conquest, were all borrowed from Etruria; from Etr- 
ria, the mistress and civilizer of Italy, the home of luxury, literature, 
and art, whose greatness was at its height when Rome was only a 
straw-built village of slaves and outlaws—whose conquests began ages 
before victorious Fortune enthroned herself upon the Capitol. The 
obligations of the Romans to Etruria do not end here; from thence 
came also their national dress and ornaments, their games and trium- 
phal processions, the auspices which foretold, and the arms which gain- 
ed their victories, the art which reared their temples and sculptured the 
statues which adorned them, their public roads and sewers, and even 
the fortifications which defended Rome down to the period of the 
empire. 

Such facts may well surprise those who have formed their opinions 
of the primitive nations of Italy, from the unsafe and partial accounts 
of Roman historians. They were never willing to do justice to a rival 
power. Cruel, haughty, and perfidious themselves, they labored to 
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them only in name. ‘They wished all the world to believe, that 
throughont their whole career, no nation had been found equal to them 
in the great attributes of empire. If they were ever generous, it was 
to a fallen foe, crushed in the iron grasp of their victorious legions ; 
not to a rival, their equal in all but fortune. Who believes that Punic 
faith would have passed into a proverb, had Carthage possessed a 
Livy ? The influence of the laws, which visited with severe punish- 
ments any censure on public characters, and the far stranger influence 
of national pride, made it impossible for an historian to write imparti- 
ally at Rome. Roman reverses are concealed, and their victories ex- 
aggerated with more than Grecian mendacity. Events too famous to 
be suppressed, their annalists have misrepresented with studious care ; 
and often the unsuspecting reader is led to believe that Rome was sig- 
nally victorious, when in fact most ignominiously defeated. He must 
be gifted with more than ordinary acuteness, who can gather from 
Livy’s narrative of the war with Porsenna, what is now well known, 
that from the summit of Janiculum, the Etruscan king dictated to the 
humbled Romans an unconditional surrender, that he deprived them of 
the use of iron, took away their territory, and made their city a depend- 
ency of Etruria. When such facts are concealed, we may be pardoned 
if we hesitate to believe that the legends which relate to the heroism 
of Horatius, the fortitude of Mucius, the daring of Claudia, are anything 
more than legends, beautiful fictions invented to hide from after ages 
the hateful subjection of Rome’s early days. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Ir appears fated, kind Reader, that we are to be dissappointed in the lengthy ‘ con. 
fab’ we expected to have held with you, in this the last of our monthly interviews. So 
the fates decree, and it now remains for us merely to offer you a few apologies for 
some of our manifold offendings—give you a right good editorial shake of the hand— 
and then part company. We would apologise chiefly for the tardiness of our appear- 
ance before you—perhaps by our delay we have given a finer edge to your critical ap- 
petite—if so—fire away, gentlemen, we beg of you. Really, kind, considerate Read- 
er, we would not think of offering you any particular apology for our unwonted slow - 
ness, could we be certain that each of you was the possessor of a respectable ther- 
mometer. Cast in your minds the picture of an unlucky editor wasting the midnight 
oil in any of these sultry nights—toiling and drudging under the load of his responsi - 
bility, aud then waiting upon our learned Prof. in the morning to be tantalized with a 
description of some romantic, coral-founded, palm-shaded island in the southern seas ; 
imagine, if you will, the state of mind in which the said editor would be likely to re- 
view his productions of the preceding night—and you will excuse us. Seriously, 
Reader, we have done our best ; you will surely pardon us, when having done our duty 
before, in the last round we could not “ come to time.” 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


‘Tue tame when the interests of this Magazine must be committed 
to other hands has at length arrived. As we approach the close of 
our editorial labors, it is only necessary that we make the tender of 
our thanks and gratitude to our patrons, extend to our successors the 
hand of fellowship, and then pass on, bidding one and all adieu. 

Whether the Magazine has gained or lost credit during our official 
connection with it, is a question we are not permitted to decide; we 
can only affirm, that whatever may have been its success, there has 
been on our part no lack of honest intention or earnest endeavor. 
If we may be permitted the expression of our opinion regarding the 
prospects of the Magazine, we would record our earnest conviction 
that Maga is firmly fixed in the esteem and best wishes of our col- 
lege world, and that its interests are still warmly cherished by its 
legitimate patrons. Strange as it may seem, still the credit of the 
vessel has not been lost through the unskillfulness of its pilots, 

To our successors we would say, that our brief connection with 
this Magazine has at least convinced us of the responsibility they have 
incurred in assuming the control of its destiny. That they may ac- 
quit themselves fairly, and that they may find, when in turn they give 
place to others, that these very duties and responsibilities have formed 
for them the brightest episode in their student-life, is our heartfel: 
wish, 

To our friends, and to any who may have felt an interest in the suc- 
cess of Maga, we tender, in its behalf, our most hearty thanks. ‘That 
those who come after us may meet with as warm and grateful encour- 
agement, 18 Our earnest prayer. 

To one and all we bid Adieu, Farewell, and God-speed, 


C. G. Came, ) 


FM. fanen, , Your Editors for 


E. D. Morris, the Class of 49. 
C. B. Waring, | 








THE EDITORS TO THEIR READERS. 


Wer know it is usual, upon assuming the Editorial chair, and its 
dignitatem sine otio, to discourse eloquently of the past glory of the 
periodical which has recently passed into new hands, and to give as- 
surance that the neophyte Editors will not be forgetful of their own 
duties while they implore the sympathy and assistance of their pat- 
rons. We, however, dear Readers, must be excused from following 
this course, 

The Yare Lirerary Macazine requires no eulogy from us. It is 
not just entering the lists as a candidate for honors, now first to win 
the public commendation. Fourteen years of successful effort have 
earned for it an enviable reputation, and have made it known and re- 
spected wherever Yalensia’s sons bear with them the remembrance of 


their happy and profitable college days. Of its glory in the past, of 


the reverence to which its antiquity entitles it, and of its present 


prospects, our friends cannot need to be reminded. With all these 
topics, you, dear Readers, are too familiar to call for a rehearsal of 
them from us. 

Nor do we recognize the necessity which would demand a pledge 
from us for the faithful performance of our Editorial duties. When 
we accepted the station to which our respected classmates saw fit to 
summon us, by that action we place ourselves under obligations to do 
all in our power for the Magazine. Our acceptance was an ample 
pledge that our most strenuous efforts should be employed to render 
the Yate Lirgerary Macazine, during the time of our connection 
with it, a pleasant and profitable companion for a leisure hour ; and 
that, so far as our labors should avail, its reputation and intrinsic value 


should be augmented. A repetition of this pledge, at this time, can- 
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not strengthen it, nor can it impress more deeply upon our minds the 
magnitude of the duties to which we have been called. 


Upon others, also, who are desirous that a Magazine be maintained 


in this College, the responsibility devolves to assist in its support 


Whatever we may be induced to do, when we shall assume the gown 
and cassock, here, in our salutation to our readers, we shall deliver no 
homily upon duty. At our first introduction, at least, we shall take it 
for granted that all—Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, and Freshmen, 
alike—know their responsibilities, and will honor them. 
And, expressing so high an opinion of our readers’ knowledge and 

integrity, we are,— 

Exits H. Roperts, 

Wius S. Cotton, 

Witiiam R. Buss, 


Oswe.it L. Wooprorp, 
Epwarp W. Bent ey, 


Editors for the Class of 1850. 
Yate Couziece, June, 1849. 





